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Coordination of Recreation Agencies 


GEORGE HJELTE 


Superintendent of Recreaticn 
Los Angeles, California 


HE coordination of all existing agencies in a com- 
bined attack upon the problems of community 
recreation is recognized by all thinking persons as a 

crying necessity in community organization. Only by 
bringing about such coordination can we hope to mobilize 
all of our resources and leadership for solution of the 
problems of community recreation in an age of leisure 
with its many unsolved problems. Coordination is viewed 
by some as being primarily a problem of eliminating dup- 
lication, for it is noted that where several agencies exist 
in a given community their work sometimes overlaps. It 
is regarded by some as primarily a question of economy, 
for by centralizing the work of several agencies in one, 
certain savings may be accomplished. Neither of these, 
however, is the most important point, which is the forma- 
tion of a unified program in which all the leisure-time re- 
sources of the community are marshalled for the effective 
service of the public in recreation. 

The existence of several public and private agencies 
organized for recreation in any city is not in itself proof 
of duplication or overlapping service. The recreation 
problem in the modern city is complicated and recreation 
activities are highly diversified. The diversification is so 
great that it is conceivable that several agencies might 
very properly be required to administer the many varie- 
ties of programs. There are, first, the educational services 
related to teaching and the acquiring of knowledge and 
skills for the worthy use of leisure time. Second, there 
is the provision of facilities for and leadership in com- 
munity or neighborhood recreational activities. Third, 
there are the numerous group activities under leadership, 
conducted for educational and recreational ends and to 
some extent organized in programs of national scope. 
Fourth, there are the services connected with the estab- 
lishment and administration of regional reservations, 
parks, and parkways. Fifth, there are the special facili- 
ties established for mass entertainment, such as stadiums 
and civic auditoriums. Finally, there are the special cul- 
tural facilities, each with its own technique, such as 
museums, art galleries, libraries, and the like. 

Because all of these types of services and facilities exist 
in the large and well organized city and all serve either 
primarily or secondarily a recreational objective, we must 
not assume that they should all of necessity be operated 
by one governmental agency or department. Experience 
has shown that any city might very well have as many 

A paper presented before the Recreation Section of the American 


Association for Health and Physical Education Convention, April, 
1938, Atlanta. 
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public agencies as it has clearly differentiated projects 
or services to administer. 

In American cities, in addition to the several types of 
public agencies serving the people in recreation, we have 
several so-called private agencies. Private agencies are 
distinguished from public agencies in the fact that they 
derive their financial support from other than govern- 
mental sources. These agencies are concerned with pro- 
grams of informal education and recreation using leisure- 
time activities as a vehicle. They are sometimes referred 
to as group social work agencies. Each city has several 
of them and some are national in scope and program. 
They differ not so much in their techniques as in their 
fundamental objectives which are sometimes religious or 
sectarian in nature, and which color the program. The 
several programs of private agencies appeal to different 
clienteles on the basis of their varied objectives as weil 
as variations in program. These agencies perform a very 
extensive service and are really indispensable in our social] 
plan. That there are several in each community is un- 
doubtedly advantageous rather than harmful. The pro- 
gram of no agency can appeal to all types of persons, 
and better coverage in a community is obtained where 
there are several. Unquestionably, also, greater financial 
support is obtained for this type of social work where 
several agencies occupy the field than if one private 
agency alone endeavored to do so. 


HILE we may admit that the existence of several 

agencies, public and private, is advantageous in 
any community, their very existence dictates the neces- 
sity for coordination of the efforts of all. In the post- 
war period following the rapid increase of municipal 
functions and the expansion of preventive social work, 
we had a great wave of interest in America in conselida- 
tion of departments and agencies. This interest mani- 
fested itself in the consolidation of contiguous cities and 
villages, and in the consolidation of municipal depart- 
ments. The consolidation of twenty-two separate park 
departments in the City of Chicago and the establishment 
of the Chicago Park District in 1935 was the most exten- 
sive consolidation of the latter type. 

There has been much discussion of the desirability of 
consolidating park and recreation departments, and in 
a number of cities such consolidation has taken place. 
In the large metropolitan cities the functions of park 
and recreation departments have tended to become more 
and more clearly differentiated. The former are con- 
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cerned primarily with the operation of large regional 
reservations, parks, and parkways, and the latter with 
neighborhood recreation centers and activity programs. 
Where this differentiation is clear the desirability of con- 
solidation may be questioned. There has been concern 
over the duplication of city recreation departments and 
school departments in recreation work, for in some cities 
both departments render substantially the same service 
and to some extent there has been duplication of work. 
It has not been practicable to consolidate municipal park 
and recreation departments with school departments, for 
they are separate agencies operating under different gov- 
ernmental jurisdiction, the park and recreation depart- 
ments being arms of the municipal government and the 
schools being an arm of the state government. Never- 
theless, in some cities, notably Oakland and Long Beach, 
California, and Canton, Ohio, consolidation was effected 
through the creation of a third agency known as a recrea- 
tion commission jointly representative of both municipal 
and school governments. 


HE emphasis at present is not so much upon con- 

solidation as upon coordination. No subject is under 
more frequent discussion in governmental circles and 
among social workers. Coordination may be desired in 
connection with any of a variety of situations and condi- 
tions. Two agencies whose principal functions might be 
wholly different may find that in certain minor functions 
their work intersects. Sometimes several departments 
make a contribution in different ways to the attainment 
of a common objective. In some cities a school depart- 
ment organizes and supervises extracurricular athletic ac- 
tivities, while at the same time a municipal recreation 
department conducts a similar program in the same 
neighborhoods. Such situations may call for any of sev- 
eral adjustments such as elimination of one agency from 
the field, division of the field to avoid overlapping, join- 
ing of efforts in a consolidated program or reciprocity 
in the interchange of facilities. 

Dr. Frederick M. Thrasher, in an address before the 
Teachers’ Assembly District Clubs of New York in 
which he urged the adoption by New York City of a 
plan of coordination of recreation agencies, summarized 
the necessity for coordination in the following way: 


Most recreation agencies have been content to pursue their 
particular policies in the service of limited clienteles, largely 
unaware of the problem of the real integration and articula- 
tion of their programs with the activities of other agencies 
in an attempt to do a well rounded recreation job for all the 
children in the community. The result in some cases has 
been a high degree of institutional efficiency, but a failure 
of all such agencies combined to do a good piece of recreation 
work for the whole community.’ 


.| N THE main the devices which have been created to 

bring about greater coordination by the government 
agencies in the field of recreation are four in number, 
as follows: (1) coordination through informal conference 
and agreement; (2) coordination through joint employ- 


Chicago Recreation Commission, Reprint No. 19. New York City 
Urged to Adopt Chicago Recreation Commission Plan. 








ment of an executive by two agencies; (3) coordinatj 
through the creation of an overhead planning and a 
ordinating body; (4) coordination through the ens 
ment of a professional coordinator. 2 
I shall discuss each of these plans briefly 


and ¢ 
examples of them. . 


Coordination by Conference and Agreement 


The simplest device to bring about desired Coordination 
is the frequent interchange of information through Con. 
ference. Conferences are arranged between the coord}. 
nate representatives of two agencies when problems of 
mutual concern arise. To facilitate such conferences 
sometimes regular meetings are provided for, Occasion. 
ally a third agency or person, such as a civic organization 
like the Parent-Teacher Association or the Chamber of 
Commerce, or the Mayor, calls representatives of both 
agencies together to initiate steps in coordination. Coordi. 
nate understandings and policies are sometimes set forth 
in informal agreements or memoranda. 

Such an agreement was adopted by the Board of Egy. 
cation and the Board of Playground and Recreation Com. 
missioners of Los Angeles in 1930. The intention of the 
two boards to accept cooperatively the responsibility of 
providing facilities within the control of each for the 
purpose of meeting the recreational needs of the city was 
set forth in the agreement. It established the principle 
that neither agency would acquire land or construct facili- 
ties in districts already being served by the other. It ex. 
pressed the willingness of each board to grant to the other 
the use of its facilities generally in preference to non- 
public agencies. It instructed the administrative officers 
of the two agencies to bring about, wherever practicable, 
uniform rules and regulations and practices in conducting 
the recreation work of the two departments. 


Coordination through Joint Employment of an Executive 


Most effective coordination of school and municipal 
recreation work has been brought about in Berkeley, 
California, through the joint employment by the Board 
of Education and the City Recreation Commission of one 
executive. This executive in his school relationship acts 
as director of physical education in the schools, in which 
capacity he is not only in general charge of the instruc- 
tional and extracurricular program in physical education, 
but also of the extended use of school facilities for recrea- 
tion, including the supervision at school expense of school 
playgrounds for neighborhood service. In his city rela- 
tionship, he is the superintendent of parks and superin- 
tendent of recreation, in general charge of all city facili- 
ties and of an extensive program of city-sponsored recre- 
ation. This plan is highly effective in bringing about a 
high degree of coordination because one person does the | 
two jobs. The plan is also most economical. It has been 
in effect for seventeen years without serious threat to 
its continuance and has met with universal approval on 
the part of school and municipal authorities as well as 
the general public. It is not based on any provision 
in the city charter or the general law, but upon an in- 
formal understanding between the two governments that 
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the appointing authorities would agree on the selection 
of an executive with sufficient breadth of experience and 
training to direct both fields of public work, educational 
and recreational. 


Coordination through an Overhead Commission 


In the largest cities of the nation, different agencies 
have sprung up from time to time to render specific rec- 
reation services. Long established governmental agencies 
have also tended gradually to assume responsibilities in 
recreation. State, county, and municipal parks have ex- 
isted within the corporate limits of several cities. Each 
agency has tended to render certain recreation services 
without much consideration for the total problem within 
the whole municipal area. 

No city exemplified this situation to a greater degree 
than Chicago. After extensive study by civic groups, 
there was created in 1934 by action of the Mayor and 
the City Council the Chicago Recreation Commission. 
This Commission was granted no jurisdiction over other 
agencies or over areas and equipment, but was empow- 
ered to act as a planning and coordinating body. It con- 
sists of fifty-two members among whom may be found 
representatives of all public recreation agencies of Chi- 
cago and a number of influential civic leaders appointed 
at large. Its purposes are stated in an introduction to the 
third annual report of the Commission for the year 1937 
by Edyard J. Kelly, Mayor of Chicago, as follows: 


There was no centralized agency, however, until I asked 
the City Council to authorize the appointment of a recrea- 
tion commission to think in the interest of the whole prob- 
lem of recreation—to plan intelligently to coordinate the 
various systems and enterprises for recreation. 

The motive, then, behind my setting up the Chicago Recre- 
ation Commission was to secure for the city a central organ- 
ization to make a thorough study of our city’s leisure-time 
needs and provide a leadership for bringing about a coordin- 
ation of recreational plans locally. 

It was my hope, and I am pleased to note the splendid 
progress made in this direction, that the Commission would 
be able to develop a realization, on the part of the general 
public, of the need and value of recreation, and also that it 
would bring about a closer union of the different Chicago 
groups which were definitely committed to this feature of our 
civic life.* 

This commission has been at work on a comprehensive 
survey of recreation in Chicago and a master city plan 
for recreation. It has conducted city-wide recreation 
training conferences and recreation training institutes. It 
has promoted wider use of public school plants for com- 
munity recreation and has stimulated the organization 
of neighborhood councils for the study of neighborhood 
problems and coordination of work. More important still, 
it has served to bring representatives of all agencies to a 
place around the conference table where a coordinated 
plan of recreation service for the whole city has been in 
process of progressive development. 

The Chicago plan has not yet been in effect sufficiently 
long to demonstrate its ultimate worth. To be effective 


? Chicago Recreation Commission, Third Annual Report, 1937. 
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it must cultivate and preserve the good will of the operat- 
ing agencies and not seek to arrogate to itself functions 
which belong to them. It is, of course, a plan which is 
applicable only to the largest cities where there are many 
public agencies whose activities touch vitally the recrea- 
tion of the people. It is one of the striking examples of 
earnest effort on the part of large cities to meet the need 
for effective coordination of many related public services. 


Coordination through an Employed Coordinator 


Somewhat akin to the Chicago plan is that of Wash- 
ington, D.C. Here a Coordinating Director of Recrea- 
tion is employed under an agreement between the several 
governmental departments serving the District in recrea- 
tion. 

These include three agencies of the District to which 
appropriations of public funds are made for the mainte- 
nance of certain properties for recreation and for the 
conduct of a portion of the whole public recreation pro- 
gram of the District. These agencies are the Board of 
Education, the Office of the National Capital Parks, and 
the Board of Commissioners of the District, who have 
jurisdiction over a Playground Department. In addition 
to these agencies there is the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission, which is the body authorized by 
Congress to provide a comprehensive, systematic, and 
continuous development of park, parkway, and play- 
ground systems for the National Capital and its environs. 

In 1934, upon invitation of the President of the United 
States, representatives of all three agencies met and, 
after a thorough study, organized in 1935 the District 
of Columbia Recreation Committee. This committee em- 
ployed a Coordinator and Executive Secretary. It was 
agreed at the outset that the Coordinator should have 
no administrative responsibility for the several depart- 
ments but should act as a technical adviser to the Com- 
mittee and to the departments. The Coordinator is re- 
sponsible for “seeing that there is developed . . . a com- 
plete, comprehensive, coordinated, and cooperative play 
and recreational-educational program utilizing all the 
resources under the control of these agencies and with 
due regard for the autonomy of each.” The four agencies 
participating in the agreement share the cost of necessary 
services, supplies, and equipment for the Coordinator, 
but his salary is carried in the budget of the Office of 
the National Capital Parks. 

Two committees have been organized by the District 
of Columbia Recreation Committee to effect coordination. 
One is known as the Program Coordinating Committee 
and the other as the Coordinating Plan Committee. Both 
are composed of duly designated representatives from 
the participating departments or agencies of government 
who are parties to the whole plan and the Coordinator 
is chairman of both. 

This plan, like the Chicago plan, is only partially ef- 
fective because the coordinating agency has no authority 
to require coordinated action. It can accomplish results 
only through moral suasion; nevertheless it serves to 
bring to the surface glaring examples of duplication and 

(Continued on Page 458) 
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Health 


HE title here assigned me calls for something be- 

yond a discussion of the requirements of normal nu- 

trition. It seems to start from the point where we 
already have passably adequate dietaries and passably 
normal health, and invites us to go on to the nutritional 
improvement of already normal health—the functioning 
of nutrition in the building of a higher health. 

For about twenty years McCollum has taught that 
there may be important differences between the merely 
adequate and the optimal in nutrition, and J. F. Williams 
has eloquently explained, in his teaching of personal hy- 
giene, that health may and should mean not merely free- 
dom from disease but rather a positive quality of life, 
and that there are degrees of this positive health. 

Yet even in the sixth edition of his textbook, Dr. 
Williams remarked that this view had not found wide 
acceptance. 

Today there are many signs of a wider acceptance and 
appreciation of the fact that there are different degrees or 
levels of positive health, and doubtless the findings of re- 
cent nutritional research have had a considerable share in 
the advancement of this ideal of optimal as distinguished 
from merely passable health. 


ET us glance briefly at some of the laboratory evi- 

dence. 

It is a commonplace of research that experiments 
should be so planned as to introduce only one variable 
at a time. In nutritional research these experimental 
variables are of two kinds: (1) individual chemical fac- 
tors—elements or compounds as the case may be; and 
(2) the actual articles of food which nature and agri- 
culture produce and which people obtain and consume. 

The so-called protective foods, being more expensive 
to produce and distribute, must cost the consumer more 
per thousand calories than, for instance, the staple cereal 
or bread grains. Hence it is important to know, quite 
definitely, how much protective food is needed to balance 
the dietary or food supply. When this was tried in life- 
time experiments with laboratory animals, it was found 
that our basal Diet A was adequate; but our Diet B, 
containing a higher proportion of protective food, was 
better. 

Diet A maintained health throughout a normal life 
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Relation of Nutrition to Optimal 


By 
H. C. SHERMAN 


Columbia University 


cycle with successful reproduction and lactation, and the 
families continued to thrive from generation to genera- 
tion; but by increasing the proportion of protective foog 
in this already adequate food supply, the already normal 
health was built to a higher level. Whether at this higher 
level the actual optimum has been reached, or whether 
that lies higher still, remains to be determined; but the 
measured differences in growth and development, adult 
vitality, and length of life, found in the comparative ex. 
periments with these two diets, show clearly that nutr- 
tion can play a large part in the attainment of optimal 
health. 

On both of these diets the animals and their offspring 
were normal in appearance and behavior. It was by 
weighings, measurements, and other objectively gathered 
quantitative data upon large numbers of animals of the 
same hereditary background, and same environment in 
everything except their food, that the building up of 
already normal health to a level nearer the optimum was 
established. 

The objective and quantitative nature of the findings 
of such experimentation carry an inescapable impersonal 
convincingness which advances the principle of the m- 
tritional improvability of the already normal, out of the 
realm of opinion into that of established physiological 
fact. 

Improvement at every stage of the life cycle has been 
shown with statistical convincingness and conclusiveness 
of a very much higher order than has generally been 
considered necessary to establish a physiological fact as 
“undoubted.” 


ROM this establishment of the principle by experi- 

ments planned in terms of everyday articles of food, we 
now pass on to the question: just what individual chem- 
ical factors are concerned in this nutritional improvement 
of an already adequate food supply. This work has a 
twofold significance: (1) to make “the newer knowledge 
of nutrition” with its emphasis on “the protective foods’ 
more complete and explicit scientifically; and (2) to 
facilitate the practical application of the principle in 
showing how choices may be made among protective 
foods to meet individual needs and preferences, and how 
substitutions and shifts in relative proportions may be 
made to take advantage of seasonal fluctuations of sup f 
ply and other economic conditions, while still utilizing f 
the full value of the newest nutritional knowledge for the 
advancement of individual, family, and community 
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health. In these experiments we find that calcium, vitamin 
A, and what we have previously called vitamin G and 
now call riboflavin, are all significant factors in such 
nutritional improvement of already normal health as was 
noted in connection with the comparison of Diets A and 
B above. 

In still other series of experiments these three factors 
(calcium by Dr. Campbell and others, vitamin A by Dr. 
Batchelder, and riboflavin by Dr. Ellis) have been fed 
at successively higher levels, with results which are show- 
ing unexpectedly constructive potentialities of nutri- 
tion in the building of higher health. 


ITHERTO, it has been the accepted view, and some 
teachers have expounded it as a fundamental eco- 
nomic principle, that one cannot advantageously consume 
much more food that one obviously needs, or in other 
words that, as regards food, the level of minimal ade- 
quacy is very nearly the optimal level of consumption. 
We are now finding that this is an oversimplification. Of 
total food as measured in calories, a very small surplus 
above minimal need does suffice to bring us to the opti- 
mum and doubtless this is also true of many individual 
nutrient factors; but of a few factors the beneficial mar- 
gins are much larger, and from now on the teaching of 
foods and nutrition, of physiology and hygiene, and of 
general science should take this into account. 
This is a finding of sufficiently far-reaching importance 
so that some teachers have referred to it as a new prin- 
ciple in nutrition and dietetics; but if it is to be so em- 
phasized it should be not as a “principle of liberality” 
but as a principle of scientific discrimination. It would 
not be scientific to generalize from calcium to any other 
mineral element, or from vitamin A and riboflavin to any 
other vitamin. For, just as careful experimentation shows 
desirable margins to be large in these cases, so further 
equally careful experimentation will probably in other 
cases show the desirable margins to be small. 

Further research will undoubtedly follow; but it would 
be a mistake to delay using present-day knowledge, for 
the direction in which current American food habits are 
to be modified for the nutritional advancement of health 
from current norms to something much nearer the opti- 
mum, is now clearly established. And it can be taught in 
terms of simple advocacy of a greater prominence of 
fruits, vegetables, and milk in the dietary; or it can be 
taught more fully with any amount of scientific support 
for which the teacher finds time. 

Largely as a result of recent and current research in 
nutrition, it is now more feasible than ever before to put 
into practice what Galsworthy preached in his serious 
post-war mood: ‘To make health rather than wealth our 
ideal, and to make this ideal effective by education from 
infancy up.” 


| ewe assigned topic presents one more problem. In 
the experiments to determine the effects of succes- 
sively increased levels of intake of vitamin A or of ribo- 
flavin, it has been found that at the highest levels fed, 
when the optimal benefit which could be conferred (in 
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this particular way) upon the original experimental ani- 
mals had been reached, their offspring showed a still 
further benefit from the still further scientific adjustment 
of the family food supply. 

When these findings were shown to a group of biol- 
ogists, a geneticist asked: “Have you got anything there 
that is transmissible through the father?” and, “If not, 
has your last modification of the diet done anything more 
than to enable the mother to make more milk?” I think 
these two questions jump from one extreme of hypotheti- 
cal interpretation to the other, and that the strongest 
scientific probability lies somewhere between them. 

We do not expect to change the germ plasm by a 
nutritional improvement of already normal health. We 
do not doubt that the more scientifically nourished the 
mother the more successful she will be in lactation. But 
probably this is only one of the ways in which the su- 
perior family food supply benefits the offspring; undoubt- 
edly benefit is conferred nutritionally before birth, as 
well as after; and probably the developing embryo bene- 
fits not only through having more of some nutrients 
conveyed to it, but also because it is developing in a su- 
perior environment. For the chemical differences which 
are introduced into our bodies by the differences in our 
individual and family choices of food do influence our 
internal environments more significantly than has hitherto 
been supposed. 

How much, then, of what we have been accustomed to 
call one’s constitutional health and vigor, and which we 
have assumed was inborn, is really due to heredity and 
luck, to the chromosomal endowment which was re- 
ceived at the moment of conception, and how much is due 
to the internal environments built, first by one’s mother’s, 


‘and then by one’s own, choices of food? 


As one of my seminar students remarked: “Of course 
the chromosomes are very important, but we needn’t 
simply sit down on our chromosomes.” 


Y definition, nutritional improvement does not change 
hereditary factors. But nutritional factors are now 
found to have very far-reaching effects, through modifica- 
tions of the body’s internal environment, which have only 
in the very few most recent years been brought under con- 
trolled experimental investigation. So strong has been the 
tendency hitherto to regard the internal environment of 
the normal body as something fixed and rigidly main- 
tained by self-regulatory physiological processes, that the 
newer view which I have sought to sketch in this short 
talk will need to be carefully taught if it is to make 
reasonably prompt progress in overcoming the mental 
inertia which it is sure to meet. As it becomes effective, 
it will contribute much to the advance toward optimal 
health, and in a twofold way. For, physically, all the 
life processes are influenced by the body’s internal en- 
vironment, which has previously been regarded as fixed 
for the species and is now found to be nutritionally im- 
provable in and by the individual. And this knowledge 
also contributes to mental health and vigor as it shows 
a larger part of the life picture to be within the region 
that the individual can learn to manage for himself. 
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Personality Growth through Athletics 


GOODWIN WATSON 


Professor of Education 
Teachers College, Columbia University 


INCE you are guides to moving and doing, you in 
the profession of physical education have spe- 
cial opportunities and obligations in molding per- 

sonality. In the leadership of athletics particularly, you 
can’t help having an influence on emotional and social 
as well as physical adjustment. You may put on the 
well-worn blinders which educators sometimes use to 
keep their eyes on a narrow field of specialization, but 
you can’t limit the effects of what you do. You may be 
aware only of a swimming stroke which needs to be 
improved, but in the course of doing something about 
that stroke, you will also be exercising subtle but power- 
ful influences upon personality. 

I do not need to remind an audience like this that 
organisms are units such that changes in one function 
have consequences and reverberations through the whole 
system. Those of you who work with team games know 
that the matter goes further than the individual organism. 
In a well-organized team, changes in one member may 
influence the feelings, activities, and adjustments of 
every other member. Interacting is the main thing we do. 
We are interacting all the time physiologically within 
our bodies and socially within our environment. The 
characteristic processes of interaction make up the per- 
sonality. The personality may be changed by readjust- 
ment within the individual organism, or more readily 
and more commonly, by changing the social situation 
with which the individual is interacting. 

Perhaps I have wandered too far into the basic and 
underlying organismic theory. I have wanted only to 
make clear that personality development is not something 
very special, to be undertaken with mystifying tech- 
niques, by those who have a flair for that sort of thing. 
Rather it is what happens all the time, for better or for 
worse, in the course of our contacts with other people. 
No one can guide physical education activities without 
at the same time guiding personality adjustment. Now 
sometimes teachers who seem to get good results in 
athletics get abominable results in personality outcomes. 
Usually these unwise teachers don’t know any better. 
They have been looking for one kind of result and have 
been proud to do so well on the one scale of achievement, 
but they have overlooked the damage they were doing 
in other directions. I think such narrow-visioned teachers 
are few today, and becoming fewer. I welcome the rise of 
a broad-visioned profession in physical education, which 
appraises every activity in terms of all kinds of conse- 
quences: physical, aesthetic, intellectual, emotional, and 
social—perhaps even political and economic, too. 


This paper submitted by the Women’s Athletic Section. 


y we are agreed that the director of athletics has ay 
excellent opportunity and an inescapable obligation ty 
influence personality growth, we are ready to go on ty 
the question of “How?” The place to begin is with the 
motives underlying the person’s participation in the 
athletic activities. The cue to personality and its needs 
is usually found less in what people do, and more jp 
why they do it. Every girl who comes to you wants some 
things very much. What you can give her depends on what 
she really wants. This may not be at all what she thinks 
she wants. Conscious motives even in the most honest 
of us, are as deceptive as faces at masquerades. 

Let us however think over the people whom we teach, 
and classify them, for better analysis, according to what 
they really want to get out of this athletic program. 





IRST there are those who want health, strength, and 

grace. They are usually quite conscious about this 
need. They feel weak or awkward, and turn to athletics 
for help. I think that you do a corking job with these 
cases. You give them the invigorating experience of be- 
coming masters of their own movements. They grow in 
confidence sometimes by leaps and bounds. A foundation 
of abundant health and vitality is, as you well know, a 
major asset in attractiveness, energy, poise, and leader- 
ship. It is probably a fair statement, although it might be 
resented by some of my fellow psychologists, that with 
most persons, more can be done toward good emotional 
adjustment through building up physical well-being, than 
can be achieved by psychotherapy. 


SECOND answer to our question, “What do you 
A really want out of athletics?” is “Relief from bore- 
dom!” There are many women living in modern city 
apartments for whom life goes too smoothly. Remember 
that for uncounted generations the human organism has 
been accustomed to emergencies, to struggles, to straining 
for life against death, and to the enjoyment of ease only 
in precious brief interludes. The psychological founda- 
tion of pleasure and happiness is in the discharge of 
tension, the approach to sought-after goals. The joy is 
in the achieving, not in the achievement. A life without 
goal-seeking is intolerably tedious. So some women 
struggle with the guidance of children, others for social 
prestige, others play at bridge or love affairs or creative 
work in the arts. Common in varying degree to all of 
these enterprises is the fun of setting out after something, > 
seeking, working, battling, changing tactics, trying again 
and again and eventually overcoming obstacles, winning § 
out, and experiencing the glad release of tension. Since 
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most games fit this same psychological pattern they are 
among the favorite ways for putting zest into life. 
Athletics is often a splendid answer to the quest for 
relief from tedium. 

In this connection there is one subtle problem, how- 
ever, which the teacher must have clearly in mind. Each 
girl has, in relation to physical activity, a rather narrow 
“Jevel of challenge.’ Below this level, activities are too 
easy, too simple, and no particular fun. Above this level, 
activities are too difficult, too taxing, too complicated, 
and the girl is discouraged before she starts. Only within 
the limited area where activities are hard enough to 
make success uncertain, and yet simple enough to promise 
a fair possibility of success, does the pupil experience 
stimulating challenge. This consideration at once throws 
out any program, if there remains such a museum-piece, 
in which all the students are supposed to go in for the 
same activities. The wise teacher adjusts the athletic 
curriculum to the level of challenge, which may not be 
alike for any two of the participants. Each girl should 
have opportunity for a series of successes at tasks which 
rise in difficulty only enough to preserve uncertainty, 
challenge, effort, and therefore zest and satisfaction. 


OW let us turn to a third type of need which is satis- 

fied by athletics. This is the social need—the need 
to belong. Thefé is no more fundamental human longing 
than the desire to be an accepted member of a social 
group. The unfortunate child or adult who feels herself 
isolated, or an outcast, is beset with all sorts of undesir- 
able behavior traits. Underlying all of these diverse 
emotional ills, there is one serious lack. It is the lack of 
comradeship, of being liked, of feeling herself a part of 
the group, of identification with the group. On the con- 
trary, the individual who feels that she belongs to the 
team can find courage in the support of her teammates, 


can warm up to the affection offered by her fellow- 


members, can welcome achievements of others as helping 
the group, rather than feeling envy and jealousy. 

The teacher of physical education has a superb oppor- 
tunity to give to lonely girls the experience of being part 
of a we-our-us group. Remember, of course, that the 
loneliness I am talking about is inner rather than outer. 
A girl may be physically in the presence of others, but 
still feel herself apart from the others and in fundamental 
competition with them. Some people never feel them- 
selves part of a social unit, even in their own families. 
They are constantly striving for individual personal 
ascendancy. Team play is only an opportunity for build- 
ing group feeling and social solidarity. It does not neces- 
sarily bring the good results. A wise teacher must help 
the isolated girl to experience emotionally the merging 
of herself with the group. It may take much tolerance, 
patience, and steady affection on the part of the teacher 
and other players, to break down the barriers which 
years of imagining her lone self surrounded by a hostile 
world, have built up. 

One of the most difficult guidance problems arises with 
those cases which need social adjustment and do not 
know it. There is, for example, the girl with the over- 
developed ego. Now ego-satisfaction is necessary for 
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each of us, but if we have normal satisfactions in other 
ways our ego-craving is moderate. The tragic cases are 
those girls who never feel that they belong, and so must 
be constantly seeking ego satisfaction. These girls live 
in tense rivalry with other members of their own families, 
their classmates, their teammates, their friends, and even 
those whom they try to love. 

Our whole school setup is so arranged as to accentuate 
pride in achievement and other ego values, at the ex- 
pense of social or love values. From first grade on through 
the colleges, and, alas, in the teaching profession, the 
whole stress is on how well the individual can do things. 
Often the standard is comparative. The goal is success 
rather than enjoyment and the success is in terms of 
surpassing others. This may bring a kind of baleful 
delight, but it lays no foundation for the kind of satis- 
faction in life which can arise only when the girl feels 
herself secure in relations with other people. People have 
ego needs and also affection needs. The schools, and our 
society more generally, have usually seen only one of 
these. So insistent have we been upon doing well, stand- 
ing well, succeeding, being outstanding, and the like, 
that even families, which should above all other institu- 
tions love children for what they are and not primarily 
in terms of what these children do, have been perverted. 
Parents get the mistaken idea that they must bring up 
their children, train them properly, put ambition into 
them, and so make something of them. They regard the 
athletic program then, as one more scale for individual 
achievement and mastery. The old ego-striving comes 
to be almost the whole of life. Against this one-sidedness, 
the wise teacher throws the whole influence of her per- 
sonality. She treats the girls not as contestants to be 
rated by their superior accomplishments, but as person- 
alities each of worth in herself and on her own account. 
We live in a culture over-saturated with ego drive, and 
hungry for fellowship, affection, and love. The best 
physical education program will minister to these social 
needs. 


E have reviewed three types of personality need, 


each with its implication for guidance by the - 


teacher of physical education. They were the craving 
for: (1) health and strength; (2) zest and excitement; 
and (3) comradeship and affection. The athletic program 
for any girl or woman should vary depending upon what 
it is important in her life for her to get out of that 
program. It is perhaps less a question of what activities 
she goes in for, than of the attitude and purpose and 
manner of participation. Guidance cannot be routine and 
mechanical. It is an art—a high art—in which the 
medium is a personal relationship. No speech by an 
art-critic can teach us how to paint, nor can this 
speech aim at conveying skill in the techniques of guid- 
ance. What I am trying to give is some idea of the main 
types of purpose to be served, and a few hints on how 
each will come about. 


_ are some people who want to participate in 


physical education activities for reasons less whole- 
some than the three we have so far discussed. Athletics 
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in our culture were for so long held to be the province 
of men, that some girls are attracted to sports because 
they want unconsciously to escape their sex. This motive 
remains present, although to a less degree, in those 
programs which try not to imitate men’s athletics, but 
to develop highly prized feminine characteristics of 
grace and beauty of performance. The baby girl born 
into a home which really wanted a boy may be sub- 
jected to scores of subtle pressures to justify herself not 
through, but in spite of, her sex. The little girl from 
her home, from her school life, and from stories of heroes 
of mythology and history and the daily press, can readily 
come to believe that the road to greatness as well as the 
road to love lies through masculinity. If she feels herself 
rejected or inferior it is natural for her to struggle into 
Saul’s armor to fight her giants. Now there is nothing bad 
about the girl’s effort to forsake her sex, except that it 
will not work. The physical education teacher who sees 
in some girl an underlying striving for the man’s role, 
can know that the girl is setting out on a hopeless quest 
that will end in personal frustration. It is cruel to 
accept this motivation and to encourage its expression 
in athletics. In many cases friendship with the girl, 
establishing a relationship of confidence and trust, will 
enable the girl herself to make the readjustment. I am 
assuming of course that the teacher has accepted and 
affirmed her own femininity and that she enjoys life suc- 
cessfully as a woman. In this problem, as in every other, 
there is little to be gained if the blind preach to the blind 
on the value of clear vision. 


E find occasionally girls who seek in physical 

education another kind of escape. They want to 
live in Rachel’s world in which 

“All the men have been transported, 
Far beyond the northern sea.” 

There may be various reasons for such an attitude, and 
the cause indicates the kind of guidance which is needed. 
If the girl has lived almost entirely with women 
and other girls, not knowing boys as brothers or friends, 
she may need only opportunity, reassurance, and a little 
sympathetic help to make a very satisfactory adjustment 
to the opposite sex. If bad sex education has brought vague 
fears and discomfort, making the girl ill at ease with boys, 
this too will usually yield to the influence of friends and 
an admired teacher who express freely more wholesome 
attitudes. If some childhood shock or a vicious father 
relationship has set up strong emotional barriers, the 
problem is a tougher one, and will require a longer 
period of patient, tolerant, affectionate reinterpretation. 
Sometimes an idealized father, brother, or former lover 
brings about a similar problem, for the girl finds no real 
man comparable with her unreal ideal, and must get all 
her social satisfaction with women. The suggestion is 
not that sex segregation in athletics is bad. I do not 
know whether it is or not. I should like sometime to join, 
with people who know more than I do about it, in dis- 
cussion and appraisal of the newer experiments in co- 
educational athletics. There are many other activities 
which boys and girls, men and women, can and should 
carry on together, and athletics may be the one area of 





life in which each sex may find refuge from the other 

There is no need to worry about any girl whose te 
taken as a whole, shows a fair balance of interes i. 
men and in women. In every class, however, there ate 
apt to be girls who are not making a good heterosexya] 
adjustment. This is very much too bad. Adolescence is 
the now-or-never time, so far as mating interest in the 
opposite sex is concerned. The obstacles and Stumbling 
blocks may be easily removed for the high school ‘a 
college girl, but may have become insuperable ten years 
later. Guidance toward satisfactory sex adjustment may 
not be the main business of a physical education teacher 
but certainly the wise leader will try not to stand in the 
way of wholesome adjustment. In the case of those girls 
who try to get all their fun and social contacts in g 
girl’s sport program, the very “success” of that program 
may keep the girl satisfied temporarily. You may give 
her such a good time that you distract her from making 
the readjustments which life-long happiness requires 
her to make at this time. Herein lies another guidance 
task for the teacher. Just one caution! Advice on the 
symptom-level will usually fail. Advice will usually fail 
anyhow. The guidance problem is to discover what has 
been wrong or missing in the nurture of the girl, and to 
supply the lack. Usually it has not been advice that has 
been left out. 


peg of you who conduct programs with adult groups 
will have encountered another problem which does 
not arise during school years. This is the Ponce de Leon 
quest. Our culture has overvalued the characteristics of 
youth, and undervalued the qualities of age. To be old 
in a Chinese home is to win respect, prestige, and ad- 
miration. To be old in an American city is too often 
to seem only an obstruction to traffic. Hence it is not 
strange that older women often make it their goal to 
seem younger than they are. Participation in athletic 
programs, like concealing their ages and pretending to 
themselves that they can be taken for sisters of their 
adolescent daughters, is a ruse which some women adopt 
to fight off age. The wise teacher again will use this 
interest as a sign of need for guidance rather than asa 
justification for more physical activities. Let me make 
the argument clear. There may well be forms of physical 
education which are much needed by women in their 
thirties, forties, and fifties or beyond. You know better 
than I do about that. My point is that some mature women 
are motivated not by the real needs at their age level for | 
better health, more fun or good companionship in games, 
but by a driving compulsion to act youthfully. This is 
biologically, psychologically, and socially a pathway to 
failure and frustration. It is no easy job to act one’s age, 
and to accept its limitations as well as its possibilities. 
It is, for many people, life’s most difficult task. Adult f 
guidance is often more needed than is the guidance we 
are so ready to give to thumb-sucking infants. In some 
cases the physical education teacher is in the best posi- 
tion to help the woman check her retreat from life, and 
face the objective situation in a more promising way. 
In any case, the wise physical education teacher will not 
(Continued on Page 463) 
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Educating the Spectator 


By 


JOHN VAN WHY 


Director of Physical Education and Athletics 
Wittenberg College 


HAT athletics play an important role in the lives 

of Americans today is attested to by: (1) the large 

attendance at athletic contests, (2) the amount of 
space devoted to athletics by newspapers, (3) the amount 
of time given to the discussion of athletics over radio sta- 
tions, and (4) the vast amount of money spent by var- 
ious business concerns in sponsoring the broadcasting of 
athletic events. Since such interest is prevalent, then 
it behooves the administrators of athletic activities to 
make possible a better understanding of athletics. Such 
understanding on the part of listeners and spectators 
concerning the skill, technique, and strategy which take 
place in all athletic contests would make it possible for 
the layman to understand better why the game was won 
or lost, and would therefore go a lofg way toward elimi- 
nating unjust criticism of coaches or of players. 

If the plan of educating spectators athletically has this 
merit, then the question immediately arises as to how to 
proceed. One method which has been employed at all 
home games at Wittenberg College during the past two 
football seasons is offered here for consideration. 

During the interval of about fifteen minutes between 
the time when the teams have left the field after having 
“warmed up” and the actual starting of the game, two 
teams of freshman football players appeared on the field, 
one team dressed in white jerseys (offensive team) and 
one team dressed in red jerseys (defensive team). At 
the same time the announcer gave a lecture (lesson) 
over the public address system on some predetermined 
phase of football, such as offensive formations, defen- 
sive formations, types of offensive plays, defensive tac- 
tics, forward passes, lateral passes, types of offensive 
blocks, rules, etc. The two freshman football teams on 
the field, having previously practiced the particular les- 
son for that day, were maneuvered step by step by the 
announcer to illustrate his lecture and also to make the 
demonstration more interesting. This method provided 
the spectators with an auditory as well as a visual con- 
ception of the particular phase of football being dis- 
cussed and demonstrated. 

Not only did this plan prove interesting and valuable 
to spectators at games, but it made possible a better 
understanding of football for the fan who might be lis- 
tening to a game over his radio at some future date. 
From all indications these demonstrations were very well 
received and appreciated by the spectators, as evidenced 
by their comments and also by the fact that the plan 
was continued by request for the second consecutive 
year. Further evidence of the value of educating ath- 
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letic fans is found in an article published in The Star 
of Lincoln, Nebraska, on October 29, 1936 by “Cy” 
Sherman, a member of the sports staff of the paper: 


One of the small colleges back in the Ohio country— 
Wittenberg—has pulled something smart out of the football 
bag. A 20-minute period before the kick-off of the main event 
game is devoted to “educating” the spectators in the more 
intricate features and phases of the gridiron game. 

Two teams of freshmen are lined up to demonstrate, in 
dummy scrimmage, the spinners, laterals, off-tackle drives, 
reverses and fake reverses, while part of the time is set 
aside for explaining the different penalties and why they are 
inflicted. While the football warriors are putting on their 
act, an announcer is making matters clear to the assembled 
customers via a loud speaker system. 

A plan somewhat on the order of the Wittenberg scheme 
was invoked this fall at Nebraska at the time of the varsity- 
freshman game, when Head Coach Bible explained the changes 
in the rules. Facts of the case are the Ohio idea is so down- 
right bright it well deserves to come into general use through- 
out the gridiron realm. 


OT only do colleges and high schools have a respon- 

sibility in educating the general public athletically, 
but they have an even greater responsibility in educating 
their own students. For quite a number of years, many 
high schools and colleges have offered courses in the 
appreciation of literature, music, art, etc. These courses 
have been justified in curricula on the basis of their 
value in helping students to understand and hence appre- 
ciate better the@ibove-mentioned courses, which justifi- 
cation and value is not questioned. However, there is 
as much if not more interest on the part of students in 
athletics, and athletics apparently are no better under- 
stood than literature, music, or art. If there are values 
to be derived from appreciation courses in high school 
and college curricula, then athletic administrators and 
coaches might very well give consideration to a course 
in the appreciation of athletics. This course could be 
a part of the physical education requirement, or still 
better, it could’ be a course offered in the curriculum as 
any other course is offered. Whether the course would 
be required or elective seems to be unimportant as long 
as it is made available to all students. 

Theoretically, physical education should be required 
throughout a student’s school life, be it high school or 
college, although practically this is sometimes impossible 
because of the lack of facilities, particularly space. In 
cases where, because of lack of space, the upper classes 
cannot participate in active class work, a course in the 

(Continued on Page 454) 
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The automobile is the medium responsible for 37 per cent of fatal accidents. Education in its use is an important part of any safety education 
program. The pictures on these pages show some provisions Chicago is making for training a better generation of drivers. Above is a specially 
built course for the Lane Technical High School students where they gain experience in practically every kind of traffic situation. 


Accidents and the National Health 


HY this sudden flurry By spective of the magnitude of the 


of interest in safety edu- MERBERT J STACK PLD problem, let us examine a few 
: . VU, 


cation and accident pre- accident facts. 


vention? Is it just some new fad National Conservation Bureau Let me quote from some reliable 
or passing fancy that has momen- statistics that have been assem- 
bl tarily attracted the attention of educators? The curri- bled. According to National Safety Council estimates, 


culum is already overcrowded with courses too numerous “the accident toll in our country during the last year 
to mention. Everywhere we hear the complaint that approximated 105,000 deaths and over 10,000,000 inju- 


educators are endeavoring to try to do too much. Can we ries.” ’ Of the injuries, perhaps 10 per cent were of a 
justify our belief that safety training must of necessity permanent nature, the remainder of temporary character. 
form a part of every child’s education? Is physical edu- In one year, the loss of life from accidents was, therefore, 
cation the proper channel through which we should direct about one-third of the total loss of American soldiers in 
our efforts? And finally, has safety education made any all wars in which our country has been engaged back to 


concrete contributions to accident prevention? These are the French and Indian wars. It is twice the loss suffered 
just a few of the questions one hears from all sides. They by the American Expeditionary Forces in France during 
} deserve thoughtful consideration. The time has come the World War. 


t for us to appraise safety education and see what can be Of this total of 105,000 deaths, traffic accidents lead 
done to improve it. with approximately 39,500 fatalities, 37 per cent of the 
So that we may see clearly the importance of accidents total, followed by home accidents with 35,000 deaths. 

in our country today and that we may get a proper per- Occupational or industrial accidents took 18,000 lives, 





An address presented before the American Association for Health 
and Physical Education, April 1938, Atlanta. 1 Accident Facts, 1936-1937. National Safety Council. 
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drownings 8,000. Other public accidents, including rail- 
road, firearm, explosion, athletic, and recreational mis- 
haps, accounted for the remainder. 

This means that over 300 deaths from accidents, many 
of which are preventable, occur each day, together with 
approximately 30,000 injuries. In the period of school 
age, 5-14, accidents cause more deaths than most of the 
contagious diseases put together. In this period, motor 
vehicle deaths lead, followed by drowning, burns, falls, 
and firearms. 

According to charts prepared by the National Con- 
servation Bureau from National Mortality Statistics, 
“three kinds of accidents reach a peak during the upper 
school age—drowning, firearms, and recreational. Motor 
vehicle deaths reach a high point just beyond the high 
school age period, but are usually high in the upper levels 
of school age.”” 

“In rural life, accidents resulted in approximately 
4,500 deaths, chiefly from machinery, animals, excessive 
heat, and vehicles” according to Accident Facts.* 

“So unfavorable has been the trend in the 15-24 age 
group that the rate has shifted from 22 per cent below 
the national rate to 8 per cent above,” continues the re- 
port. 

“Fatal ‘alcohol’ accidents have also increased since 
1933,” says the National Safety Council. “Where figures 
for traffic accidents are available, indications are that 
in fatality cases at least 10 per cent involved intoxicated 
drivers or pedestrians.” 

Home accidents alone resulted in approximately 5,600,- 


2 Graphical Distribution of Accidents, National Conservation Bureau. 
3 Op. cit. 


000 injuries in 1936. “Home sweet home” seems to be 
anything but “home safe home.” 

While school building accidents to children are not 
as numerous as either home or traffic accidents, 1936- 
1937 studies of the Council show that 18 per cent of all 
child accidents occurred in buildings, and 17 per cent 
on school grounds. 

Quoting from an interesting study of the United States 
Public Health Service made during a recent year we find 
that “on an average winter day, 500,000 persons in our 
country are suffering as a result of accidents and are not 
able to do the required work of life.’ 

To express this in another way, in the city of Atlanta, 
there are approximately 20,000 injury accidents in a year. 
On a single day there are probably 1,200 persons who 
because of accidents are not on the street or engaged in 
normal life activities. Of particular interest to educators 
is the loss of approximately 10,000,000 school days in 
1936 through child accidents. 

Do not these facts about accidents impress us with 
the importance of the problem that we are dealing with? 
Can you not see readily why there is such a strong move- 
ment under way to reduce accidents? Lest we get a 
gloomy picture of the accident situation, it should be 
pointed out that child accidents are one of the few bright 
spots in the whole safety picture. While adult accidents 
have been steadily increasing, fatal accidents to children 
of the elementary schools have been just as steadily de- 
creasing. Safety education is showing real profits in sav- 
ing lives. 

In view of these staggering facts the need for imme- 


4 Health Study of United States Public Health Service. 


Preceding actual practice, students are taught safety rules and regulations. The control units illustrated offer valuable laboratory training. 
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diate action is only too obvious. America, like other de- 
mocracies, tends to move slowly, but once awakened to 
our needs, we move fast. For the first time our country 
is thoroughly alarmed about the rising tide of accidents. 
It is insisting that something must be done, and some- 
thing is being done. Governors are calling conferences, 
legislatures are passing laws requiring the teaching of 
safety, new regulations are being enacted for greater 
safety on street and highway, as well as in industries 
and transportation, and courts are tightening up on traffic 
violators. We are spending millions to promote greater 
safety in air and rail travel and billions for new highway 
construction. These are but a few of the many evidences 
that America has determined that accidents must be 
reduced. 

As a well known commentator recently said, “the high- 
ways are choked with enthusiasts rushing from one safety 
conference to another.” “Everybody’s talking about 
safety, but is anybody practicing it?” 

The growing interest in safety education in our schools 
is, therefore, just a reflection of the widespread desire 
that something be done about reducing preventable ac- 
cidents. The American people realize that in the long run 
the best solution of many of our safety problems lies 
in a more thorough education of all the people. They are, 
therefore, calling upon the schools to help. And schools 
are responding to this need for help. For example, in 
the short period of two years, twenty-two states have 
issued new courses of study in safety education. Hundreds 
of cities have prepared and issued safety requirements. 
Textbooks and lesson helps are flooding the market, 
millions of safety posters are being sent out, films and 
other visual aids are being circulated widely. States are 
setting up standards for pupil transportation. Various 
phases of safety are being discussed at regional and na- 
tional meetings of educators, police officers, and engineers. 
Research studies are being carried on. The next Yearbook 
of the American Association of School Administrators 
will be devoted to safety education. Thus, we see our 
schools have definitely taken over the responsibility of 
providing greater safety for children. 

The camel’s share of the burden for organization and 
supervision of safety instruction has fallen on health and 
physical educators. I say “camel’s share” advisedly, for 
perhaps safety education is the straw that will break 
the camel’s back. Most programs have been prepared 
under their direction. Most safety activities projected have 
been inspired and supervised by them. The best safety 
programs in states and cities can be found, as a rule, 
under the leadership of these departments. This is to 
be expected, for when superintendents of schools are 
called upon by boards of education and by committees 
to promote greater safety in the schools, they have gen- 
erally called upon physical education departments to 
organize preventive measures. It was not a question of 
whether or not these departments were already overbur- 
dened. In the minds of school administrators, something 
had to be done, and physical education departments were 
best suited to follow through with the work. 

In our discussion we should keep one thing in mind. 
It is impossible for physical education teachers per se 


to carry on all safety activities. It will be best to 
ize the work along two fronts: 

F irst: To give instruction and provide supervision in 
certain phases of safety, for example, in athletics. in 
swimming and in the gymnasium. This is the direct work 
of physical education. ' 

Second: To organize programs and supervise activities 
to be carried on in other departments, for example, driver 
training, school patrols, home safety in household arts 
In this case, physical education acts as a coordinator. — 

The danger is that physical education may attempt 
to absorb too many of the safety activities directly, rather 
than acting as a coordinator, a clearing house, or an jp. 
tegrator. With this in mind let us consider some of the 
specific needs of safety instruction. 

According to Albert W. Whitney, “Jf present acciden 
trends continue, it is to be expected that one out of three 
children will be killed or seriously injured in a trafic 
accident in the period of a life time.” * 

This is a startling statement. One out of three killed 
or seriously injured! The automobile, while it has brought 
us convenience, pleasure, and recreation, has also brought 
serious accident problems, problems which require the 
efforts of every agency to provide solutions. 

Proceeding still further into the causes of street acci- 
dents, we find such classifications as children playing in 
the street, improper use of bicycles, crossing streets at 
wrong places, hitching rides, and walking on the wrong 
side of roadway. Are some of these not evidences of 
educational shortage? 

Is it the responsibility of the school to give, and to 
encourage the formation of good safety habits and atti- 
tudes? First of all, much already has been accomplished, 
While adult accidents have increased sharply, those of 
children have shown but a slight increase. Whitney points 
out that “there is an annual saving of about 8,000 child 
lives, that is, if child accidents had increased at the same 
rate as adult, 8,000 more children would have been killed 
during the last year.” 

The schools should continue the work they are doing 
and enlarge on certain activities. There are still many 
schools in which there is little or no safety instruction, 
There are others that have made no attempt to organize 
patrols. There are many states and cities without definite 
programs, and there is altogether too much “hit or miss” 
teaching of safety. 

Moving into the high school field, the shift is from 
pedestrian to driver accidents. The record of our younger 
drivers has not been good, in fact, studies would tend 
to show that it is about 40 per cent worse than that 
of adults. 

A recent study made by the United States Bureau of 
Public Roads shows that in one state “younger drivers 
were involved in twice as many fatal accidents as adults.” 
This study indicates that if the record of younger drivers 
was as bad in other states, over 5,000 traffic deaths would 
have been caused by younger drivers in that year. 

In view of this fact, motor vehicle authorities are be- 
ginning to view all young drivers with alarm. Some a¢- 
vocate raising the minimum license age; others would 


Organ. 


5 Albert W. Whitney, Man and the Motor Car. 
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provide restrictive licenses. Most of the authorities, how- 
ever, have wisely decided that education should be given 
a trial before taking the automobile away from young 
people. They know that almost every high school student 
will sooner or later be a driver and that the more the 
schools can do to teach the principles and practices of 
safe driving, the better their driving records will be. In 
some states, notably, New Hampshire, Delaware, In- 
diana, and New Jersey, driver education activities are well 
advanced. When the program has been going on long 
enough, it is possible to find a marked improvement in 
accident records. 

This work in driver education is obviously closely 
associated with health and physical education. Much of 
the subject matter concerns the physical as well as the 
personality of the driver, his attitudes, habits, and skill. 
Accident prevention and health go hand in hand. 

State directors of physical education have made some 
outstanding contributions in getting safety well organized 
in schools. Ireland, in New Jersey, Prohaska in Connecti- 
cut, Jones in New York, Graves in Virginia, and other 
state directors have fine activities under way. Many of 
the city supervisors have excellent programs. Of these 
the work that has been done by Blanchard and LeAnder- 
son in providing driver education instruction to 37,500 
high school students in one year in Detroit is a real 
achievement. There is plenty of evidence to show that 
when physical educators get behind safety programs, the 
work is sure to gain strength and reduce accidents. 

The second important group of accidents involving 


children are those that occur in homes. According to 
Accident Facts, “fatal home accidents in 1936 were ac- 
tually higher than traffic deaths, 38,500 as against 37,800.” 
The figures for 1936 are higher than normal since at least 
4,500 deaths occurred from excessive heat in the summer 
of 1936. Added to this would be a total of over four mil- 
lion non-fatal home injuries, exceeding traffic injuries by 
several million. In the school age group, burns and scalds 
lead with 37 per cent of all home accidents, followed by 
falls, asphyxiation, and electricity. 

While it is true that many of these accidents come as 
a result of lack of supervision, improper equipment, and 
disorder in the home itself, there is much that the schools 
can do to teach home safety. Excellent materials have 
been prepared by the American Red Cross, by the Na- 
tional Safety Council, and other agencies for the use of 
schools. In the elementary schools we should stress home 
safety especially in the months of October and Novem- 
ber because of the high incidence of accidents during 
these months. In the secondary schools, instruction may 
be given in general science, health education, household 
arts, and chemistry. 

There is no field of safety in which results are more 
apparent than in the prevention of water accidents. From 
1913 to 1935, according to United States Mortality Sta- 
tistics, drowning accidents have steadily decreased, in 
spite of the fact that the use of water for bathing and for 
water craft has shown a steady increase. In 1936, drown- 
ing accidents dropped to 7,108, the lowest point in the 

(Continued on Page 457) 


A dual-control Studebaker is one of the five cars being used at Lane Technical on the driving course. The novice gets the feel of shifting, 
steering, and braking through the guidance of the instructor, and thus gains skill in the mechanics of operation. 
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Functions of the School Nurse 


By 


MARIE SWANSON 


State Superviscr of School Nursing, 
New York 


administrator in relation to the functioning of the 

nurse in the school is to obtain a nurse so that she 
may be there to function. This fundamental problem is 
still to be solved by many administrators. I could find 
no reliable figures based on a survey of nursing service 
in schools but an estimate based on figures (reliable in 
themselves) from various sources would indicate that 
more than fourteen million of the twenty-six million 
pupils in the public elementary and high schools of the 
country are attending schools where this problem has not 
been solved. That is, at least 54 per cent of them have 
no nursing service at all. Another five million or 19 per 
cent have some in name or actuality, while seven million 
are provided with a moderately reasonable amount of 
service. 

These figures are admittedly inaccurate, but in each 
particular, the inaccuracy is in the direction of an over- 
assumption of the amount of service. (I have the figures 
upon which these assumptions are based for anyone who 
is interested in them.) 


T= initial administrative problem that confronts the 


HEN the administrator’s initial problem of provid- 

ing service is solved, his next problem is to deter- 
mine which of the many functions or activities, pressing 
for the nurse’s attention, should be referred to her for 
action. For the function of the nurse in the school is seen 
from many angles, of which we may discuss four briefly— 
that of the administrator, the school physician, the public, 
and the nurse herself. 

There is a nice unanimity of opinion among these 
groups as to the purpose of the nurse in the school. I 
imagine none would disagree with the description of the 
White House Conference that she is there to help in the 
avoidance of preventable diseases and the development 
and maintenance of healthy bodies and minds—but when 
it comes to her function, that is another matter. 

The school administrator may see in her a substitute 
for the school physician for making examinations and 
recommendations to the school and to the parent, and 
sometimes even as a substitute for the family physician 
or the welfare doctor to give or order treatment. He some- 
times sees in her a substitute for the classroom teacher, 
for teaching health education in the classroom or to 
supervise the health teaching of the classroom teachers. 
It is true that the nurse with proper preparation makes 
a good person for either of these functions, but as a 

A paper presented before the N.E.A. meetings of the Department 


of Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, June 1938, New York 
City. 


school nurse per se, should she be required to cover them? 
The administrator, and too often the nurse herself, may 
see her as a substitute for the parent to do in schoo] 
something for the child which the parent should do at 
home. 

Many school physicians see a broad program for the 
nurse in the school; others see her only as an office nurse ’ 
to assist them in their functions in the school. 

The general public (which might be divided jnto 
parents, and taxpayers who are not parents) may see her 
as a hospital nurse, nursing sick children in a school in- 
stead of in a hospital. The propensity boards of educa- 
tion have for setting up a nurse’s room, as much like 
a hospital as possible, is one manifestation of this point 
of view. They may see her as a bedside nurse who 
should come into the homes and nurse the pupils who 
are ill. More often they may see her as a “Little Doctor” 
who should diagnose and treat and order treatment. A 
certain number of her public may see in her a source 
of material relief. The non-parent taxpayer may see her 
as someone who digs up cases for the welfare officer to 
spend lots of money on. He complains that it is not her 
salary that is an extravagance, but the money she wants 
spent on the pupils—‘‘Not the original cost but the up- 
keep.” 

What does the nurse herself consider her functions? 
In 1902, in the words of Lillian Wald of Henry Street 
who first sent a public health nurse into the schools to 
become the first school nurse in America, we see ourselves 
this way: 


The school nurse is the teacher of the parents, the pupil, 
the teacher, and the family in applied practical hygiene. She 
gives practical demonstrations in the homes of required treat- 
ments, often discovering there the source of the trouble 
which, if undiscovered, would render useless the work of 
the medical inspector in the school. The school nurse is the 
most efficient possible link between the school and the home. 
Her work is immensely important in its direct results and 
far reaching in its indirect influences. Among foreign popula- 
tions, she is a very potent force for Americanization. 


ATER, in 1910, Isabel M. Stewart, then and now of 

the Nursing Department of Teachers College, Colum- 

bia University, listed the functions of the school nurse 

in the Ninth Yearbook of the National Society for the 
Study of Education as: 


A. Assistant to the school doctor in his visits of inspection, 


preparing children for examination, recording data, testing 
vision, hearing, etc. (This still stands.) 
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B. Routine daily, weekly, or monthly inspection in class- 
rooms. (Still stands. ) 

C. Keeping of records, sending out reports to parents, 
cards to principals, etc. (Still stands. ) 

D. Treatment of routine cases in school, bathing eyes, irri- 
gating ears, dressing wounds, etc. (Such cases are still the 
nurse’s problem, but she meets them by working on the par- 
ents in the home instead of on the children in the school. ) 

E. Emergency service—caring for accidents, fainting, con- 
yulsions, etc. (The nurse still functions considerably on these 
cases, but the main responsibility is now considered to be the 
school physician’s to set up directions for any responsible 
member of the school’s personnel to care for emergencies or 
to obtain medical service immediately if that seems advis- 
able. ) 

F. Instruction of children in personal hygiene and sanita- 
tion—practical demonstrations and talks. (Still stands. ) 

G. Follow-up work in the home, notifying physicians, in- 
structing mothers in the care of children, taking children to 
dispensaries, dental clinics, etc., for treatment when necessary. 
(Our interpretation of “when necessary” has narrowed down 
a great deal; otherwise, this still stands.) 

H. Sanitary inspection of homes, discovering and reporting 
contagious diseases to Board of Health. (Still stands. ) 

I. Reporting of truancy cases. (Her present concern over 
truancy runs much deeper than reporting them, as she knows 
they are the symptoms of grave problems, and mental and 
social health are now her concern as well as physical health.) 

J. Teachers’ and mothers’ meetings. (Still stands.) 

K. Summer work in prevention of infant mortality, play- 
ground supervision, fresh air excursions, etc. (Summer months 
are still used by some school nurses to work on health prob- 
lems of preschool children, in working for examinations of 
pupils who will be entering soon, in taking the school census 
in order to get more accurate information regarding handi- 
capped children, on immunization programs. Many school 
nurses obtain summer employment in camps, though adminis- 
tratively these camps are no longer associated with the school 
system.) 


At the time Professor Stewart made this statement of 
function, there were about 260 school nurses employed 
in the United States, and she goes on to say, “In no one 
system are all these functions incorporated. Indeed, the 
staff of nurses is usually so entirely inadequate that only 
the most needy and pressing cases can be attended to. 
Some authorities consider one feature of the work of sur- 
passing importance; others emphasize quite a different 
feature.” Certainly these statements are as true today as 
twenty-eight years ago. 


HE most recent authoritative statement of function 

is that of the Committee on Administrative Practice 
and Public Relations of the National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing published in the November, 1936, 
issue of its magazine. The really startling thing in com- 
paring the two statements is the lack of any startling 
differences. 


The public health nurse in relation to school health—A. 
Participates in formulating and developing a health education 
program based on the needs of pupils. (Though this is new, 
it is a natural development, not a contrasting one.) 

B. Assists physicians in the examination of pupils and the 
interpretation of findings to teachers, parents, and children. 
(No change in function. ) 

C. Teaches the value of adequate health supervision and 
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facilities for medical and nursing care, and assists in securing 
correction of defects. (No change.) 

D. Inspects pupils, and instructs teachers, parents, and pu- 
pils to observe and recognize deviations from normal health. 
(A difference in detail and emphasis only.) 

E. Assists in the control of communicable diseases through 
teaching the recognition of early symptoms, the importance 
of isolation, and the value of immunization. (Her method of 
functioning in regard to communicable disease control has 
been modified in accordance with advances in public health, 
but the functioning itself remains the same—education of 
pupils, parents, and teachers, and cooperation with the health 
department. ) 

F. Promotes the maintenance of a healthy school environ- 
ment—physical, emotional, and social. (Broadened.) 

G. Arranges the care of emergency and minor injuries and 
illnesses in accordance with medical standing orders. (Here 
we have a decided change of emphasis. ) 

H. Participates in a program for the prevention of handi- 
caps, and care and education of handicapped children. (While 
this was not listed in Professor Stewart’s statement of func- 
tion, such functioning of the nurse apparently occurred .even 
in the early days, according to the following statement from 
Roger N. Baldwin, Head of the Department of Sociology, 
Washington University. This is in 1914. “A little girl of 10 
or 11 was not a healthy child so the school nurse placed her— 
the school physician, of course, saw her first—in not any 
particular class, but prescribed a special course of school 
treatment for her, based on the prime needs of health, and it 
was written down just what should be done for her—a special 
course of training that kept her out on the playground nine- 
tenths of the time.’’) 

I. Develops relationships to coordinate school nursing ac- 
tivities with all other health forces of school, home, and 
community, and to promote community health resources. 
(This is really a restatement of Professor Stewart’s item re- 
lating to follow-up in the home, contacting physicians, dis- 
pensaries, etc.) 

J. Participates in curriculum making. Nurses who are quali- 
fied may instruct classes in principles of healthful living and 
care of the sick. (The phrase “participates in curriculum 
making” is new, but the rest of it is not.) 


In considering this statement of function as a whole, 
you see a general shift of emphasis toward stimulation of 
child and family to want and to obtain service with a 
lessening of “doing of service for them” by the nurse; 
also, an emphasis on the nurse’s part in the whole educa- 
tional scheme—not just in her own corner of it. 

It is also evident that the so-called “specialization” of 
the school nurse applies only to the age group served, 
and that a most general and broad type of service is re- 
quired of her for this group, including all the specialties 
of nurses assigned to communicable disease control, tu- 
berculosis, syphilis, gonorrhea, poliomyelitis, pneumonia, 
including orthopedic service, mental hygiene, supervision 
of personal health habits and of the environment, home, 
and school. She cannot, if she would, avoid participation 
in projects aimed at social health. 


HE change that has come with the years is not one 

of function but in the manner in which the nurse exe- 

cutes her functions. Changes in educational methods 

and objectives have made more valuable her information 

about individual pupils, their needs, their development, 
(Continued on Page 461) 
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Put Dancing in Its Place 


ELIZABETH DUNKEL 


Department of Physical Education for Women 
University of Kansas 


education, perhaps we should justify the inclusion 

of it at all in our field. Probably we could all agree 
that various forms of the dance offer physical develop- 
mental values, plus definite social and recreational values. 
However, a well administered sports and game program 
can also offer them—to some teachers’ way of thinking— 
more within the sphere of real physical education aims. 

In my opinion there are several pertinent reasons for 
adding a rich dance program to the usual play program 
—and two of these can be well illustrated from the fol- 
lowing quotations of leading physical educators. 

Mary Jo Shelly, in an article on art and play, makes 
this point, “Developmental contributions of art and play 
are identical in kind, but contrasted in degree. Those of 
play are primarily organic and neuromuscular; of art, 
primarily sensory and intellectual—so they act as com- 
plements to one another.” 

Eugene Howe of Wellesley in a recent article on the 
dance in physical education emphasized the fact that 
people have always been of two kinds of temperament, 
the practical fighters and laborers with their games and 
contests, and the thinkers and dreamers whose games 
were those of thought and feeling—the scholars and 
artists, if you will. So he reasons there are definitely the 
“athletic types” exhibiting pleasure in physical com- 
petition and activity for the pure exhilaration of it— 
and the “aesthetic types” whose chief pleasure derives 
from reflection, imagination, creative endeavor, and self- 
expression. 

Why physical education should limit its program to 
one extreme is incomprehensible. Certainly a_ well 
planned program should offer satisfying activities for 
both extremes of temperament, as well as for all the 
intermediate types. Certainly dancing is the one cultural 
possession in which physical education has a share— 
so if for no other reason than the vast opportunities for 
correlation with other fields which dancing offers, it 
would be an enrichment to any physical education pro- 
gram. If we disagree that its sensory and intellectual con- 
tributions are more refined than those of the play 
program, at least we surely agree with Miss Shelly that 
the sensory and intellectual are essential to the purely 
physical for complete individual development. So the 
two do appear as complementary, not antagonistic ele- 
ments. 


Biss discussing the place of dancing in physical 


A paper presented before the Women’s Section of the Kansas 
Health and Physical Education Convention, March 1937, Manhattan, 
Kansas. 


Much of the prejudice and misunderstanding arising 
from dance programs has been due to insufficiently 
trained teachers or to teachers whose narrowness of vision 
has made them unendurable to physical education ¢e. 
partments as a whole. There is danger of “the dance” 
applying only to art forms of the dance, a fact which js 
regrettable, for the creative dance is only a part of g 
field which is broad and suitable to all our aims if ye 
but use it. 

Dancing has a fourfold mission in physical education 
—the values accruing therefrom being applicable at ajj 
ages. 

1. It is developmental. Notice that practically all phys. 
cal training for the preschool child and early school child 
is rhythm—dancing. If correctly adapted to the physio- 
logical and psychological attainments of the child, there 
is no superior activity for development of arms, legs, and 
trunk, with no undue emphasis on some one coordination, 
It affords a hearty exercise for heart and lungs without 
the danger of exhaustion and undue emotional excitement, 
From years of observation among grade, high school, and 
college students, I am convinced that dancing and diving 
produce better carry-over results in posture than any 
other activities in the physical education program. By 
contrast there seems to be very little correlation between 
active participation in sports and vibrant extended pos- 
ture. So if for no other reason than the foregoing, any 
program should include a generous amount of free 
rhythm work, simple folk dances, and natural technics. 

2. The second and third values which I claim for 
dancing may be considered together for discussion, yet 
they are not identical. These values I shall label (2) 
recreational and (3) social. 

By recreational activities we mean those which put 
participants into an artificial imaginative situation where 
the vacation from one’s everyday self induces a psycho- 
logical freedom in which nervous strains are dissolved. 
A spontaneous effort results which is akin to rest and 
actually re-creative in its effect on mind and body. For 
the average individual, pure recreational dancing must 
be simple enough that it takes no particular effort to 
master; it must possess a stimulating tempo and 
rhythm; and must be easily adaptable to different situa 
tions regarding space, formation, and accompaniment. 
Simple folk dances, old English dances, square dances, 
and elementary clogs can be highly successful for purely 
“fun” dancing. 

The social benefits in dancing will include much that 
is recreational, but add the camaraderie that goes with J 
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all communal dancing. For best results in this regard 
I’m sure boys and girls should dance together. One of 
the great anomalies in most physical education programs 
is the complete disregard of the social dance. With all 
the pretty phrases we set up to describe our objectives 
so as to impress education scholars, we omit the one 
physical activity which more people enjoy during youth 
and adulthood than any other. We write about “carry- 
over-values,” “providing a program which meets the 
interest of the child,” “creating life situations,” “whole- 
some social relationships,” “learn by doing’”—and yet the 
one thing that most of our students practice, or wish 
they could practice, is either entirely omitted from our 
programs or relegated to a one hour weekly afterschool 
activity. Why a credit in social dancing is not worth as 
much as one in tap dancing or soccer or badminton, I'll 
never know. But I do know that if the credit were in- 
cluded, our ballroom floors might present very different 
pictures than they do now. The faults that give social 
dancing its poor reputation belong at our door—yet we 
stick our heads in the sand and refuse the challenge. 

I am not unaware of the reasons for this timidity on 
the part of physical education. At that I believe they 
are only two—community taboos and untrained teachers. 
But taboos are breaking down. More and more we see 
schools assuming the responsibility of combating cheap 
public dance nuisances by providing the right atmos- 
phere for dancing. I know that taboos are never broken 
until enlightened evangelists, who can command a com- 
munity’s respect, begin to show that those taboos are 
nonsense. But there are few of these evangelists, because 
many physical education teachers can’t dance them- 
selves—much less teach anybody else—so it is quite 
comfortable for them to rely on the security of a com- 
munity taboo whether real or imagined. 

And if modern social dancing can’t be taught I suggest 
organizing some dancing parties using early American 
dances. I have seen university and high school youngsters 
in the throes of swing mania organize barn dance nights 
after learning a few quadrilles and circle dances. One of 
our majors who went to teach in an average-sized town 
last year had over eighty boys and girls report to an 
afterschool class she scheduled in square dancing—and 
over half the group were boys. Anyone who has ever 
watched Mary Wood Hinman or Effie Shambaugh guide 
a mob of untaught men and women through an evening 
of community dancing knows what a marvelous oppor- 
tunity that field can be for intrinsic contributions from 
the department of physical education. 

4. Now I come to the fourth value of the dance—I 
mention it last because it represents a progression cer- 
tainly in type of dance. I refer to dance as an expres- 
sional instrument—an art form. Naturally it involves 
superior skill, great complexity, high sensitiveness, and 
a creative bent. Because of these requirements it will 
appeal to fewer people. We might say its inclusion in 
our program satisfies the extremes in the “aesthetic” 
type, whereas varsity team sports represent the extremes 
in the “athletic type.” Dancing at this level immediately 
allies itself with a knowledge of music, design, costuming, 
dramatics, art, history, etc. And if we are very honest I 
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wonder if we won’t admit that it is on this level that 
physical education and the dance may find themselves 
wholly out of harmony. 

Granted that the dance as an art form (which includes 
what we used to call aesthetic dancing, on through nat- 
ural, interpretive, and now modern) should be a part 
of our program, is it not true that whatever difficulties 
may be experienced in the matter of integration repre- 
sent a dual snobbishness? Dance teachers and physical 
education teachers are equally guilty. 

It is apparent that dancing in physical education has 
been dominated by the concert stage, with the result that 
some of our dance teachers have so thoroughly inocu- 
lated themselves with the methods and points of view of 
the concert artist that they find it difficult to make a 
practical adaption to the physical education environment. 
Some of these teachers are guilty of affecting a superior 
attitude toward the program in physical education and 
succeed only in developing a resentment among their 
colleagues which either ignores or openly ridicules the 
dance. Directly in contrast to this type of dance teacher 
is the one who is both untrained and unsuited for work 
in the higher forms of the dance, and whose results are 
so feeble and ludicrous that far more harm than good 
comes from them. These two extremes, I reiterate, are 
the fault of dance. 

But physical education too has committed its sin by 
refusing to develop powers of liberal imagination. Per- 
haps the time will soon come when physical education 
will not attract the man or woman who possesses nothing 
but a few physical skills, those people who develop into 
teachers with no pretense at professional service, no 
interest in students, no feeling for faculty obligations or 
prestige. This type is extreme, too, but they and their 
hard-headed fraternity do much to discourage the dance 
department. 

You notice I do not assume that physical education 
entirely approves of the “aesthetic” dance as a per- 
fectly legitimate member of its brood. I recognize that 
there are distinct trends in the dance accompanied by 
very explicit exhortations on the part of dance leaders. 
I also recognize there are distinct prejudices and mis- 
understandings in the rest of the profession accompanied 
by ill-placed ridicule and ignorant criticism. But most 
important, I recognize that the potentialities for educa- 
tion in the dance are too manifold and too important 
to be obstructed by myopic vision on anyone’s part. 

Right now we are practicing the modern dance. This 
paper does not propose to discuss that dance as to aim, 
philosophy, or content—but I do want to leave a few 
thoughts, a few questions with you before I close. They 
have to do with the adapting of higher forms of dance to 
the educational situation, and obviously no two situations 
will be identical. Differences in staff, community, size 
of school, philosophy of departments, personality of 
teacher, and limitations of pupils will prohibit the appli- 
cation of any one formula everywhere. Of one thing I 
am confident. It is inspiring and fine to take our model 
from concert artists, but that model must make a com- 
promise with expediency in the educational field. In 

(Continued on Page 454) 
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OME years ago I attended a conference of the Amer- 
ican Child Health Association. I was rather new to 
the field of health education, and because of my felt 

need I was in a receptive attitude for learning. Today I 
still remember certain big ideas received then. One was 
that health education must consider the whole child, an- 
other that the formation of habits is most important, par- 
ticularly for health, and the third, that health education 
should be based on present needs. 

One of the opening speeches of the conference made 
by Dr. Kilpatrick awoke me from the quiescent state of 
an absorbing sponge to that of a scientifically thinking 
individual. He dared to question the absolute functioning 
of habits and asserted that pupils must be guided to 
think, and to reason through health behavior. He be- 
lieved that habits are necessary, but that they must be 
controlled by a thinking individual. Unless habits are 
controlled by thought they will not function under all 
circumstances. Life demands that we continually make 
adjustments to unexpected situations; habits alone will 
not help us. 

This was like a breath of fresh air to me. I had been 
trained as a scientist and had been inwardly rebelling at 
the idea of attempting to make health all habit formation. 
I have seen city people attempting to vacation in the 
country without the modern conveniences of plumbing 
and sanitation. I have witnessed perishable food taken on 
all day picnics without proper refrigeration. I have seen 
adults drink from any clear stream. I have seen young 
children playing on the bed of a grandparent ill with 
influenza, and I always asked myself, “How could habits 
function here?” 

In a very few years leaders in the field of health edu- 
cation began to admit that while habits and attitudes 
largely govern behavior, nevertheless knowledge also 
plays an important part. How can a person develop an 
attitude toward anything unless he is informed about the 
subject or practice? How can a habit be firmly fixed so 
that it will function under unusual situations unless the 
individual knows and understands what to do, how to do 
it, and why it is done? True, in the primary grades pupils 
are helped to develop health habits before they can un- 
derstand the scientific reasons. But unless all conditions 
are right for the performance of these habits the young 
child will not know what to do. This is particularly true 
when children are removed from one environment to an- 
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other. Habits followed at home are likely to be ignored 
or forgotten when the family is vacationing. Habits that 
function well in school may be entirely absent at home. 

In no way do I wish to belittle the importance of habit 
formation, but I do wish to show that a group of health 
habits will not of themselves produce a healthful indi- 
vidual. 


| jean modern tendency in our general educational pro- 
gram is to develop thinking individuals—persons who 
can analyze the facts of a situation and think it through 
to a satisfactory conclusion. Why then should health edu- 
cation be different? Why shouldn't we try to develop 
thinking individuals who will base their behavior on sci- 
entific reasons and will use their judgment and knowledge 
in living a full, happy life? You may say that not all 
individuals have the same ability to form judgments and 
reach conclusions. Quite true, but these individual dif- 
ferences are cared for when instruction is given in other 
subjects, such as the social sciences and mathematics. 
Can we not do the same for health? 

Speaking of instruction allows me to direct your at- 
tention to the broad term “health education” and the 
narrower, limited term of “health instruction.” The sum 
total of all experiences that have any influence on health 
is included under the title of “health education.” Many 
factors combine in this educative process, but one very 
positive factor is that of health instruction. 

Instruction is usually given by the classroom teacher 
whom Turner has called “the keystone in the arch of 
health training.” The physician, nurse, and nutritionist 
are powerful factors in the health instruction of those 
children who need some special attention because of de- 
fects. Their contacts are intimate and personal, and 
therefore very effective. But the classroom teacher sees 
all the pupils, day after day, and sometimes year after 
year. By means of repetition, graded teaching, and ex- 
ample, she has a great influence on the health behavior 
of most pupils. 

Thus far I have attempted to present two hypotheses 
for your consideration. The first is that healthful living 
does not consist of an accumulation of health habits, but 
does depend upon the acceptance of intelligent reasons as 
guides or rules of conduct. If this is true then health 
knowledge and health instruction must bear a large part 
of the responsibility for healthy living. My second hy- 
pothesis is almost a corollary to the first, that the class- 
room teacher is the most important person in the program 
of health education. 
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CCEPTING these statements then, we are con- 
fronted with the problem of classroom teaching, 
namely, what to teach and how to teach it. What to teach 
has been carefully studied by many experts. Health Be- 
havior by Wood and Lerrigo may be used as a basic 
guide. A study of many of the recent health textbooks 
and readers will show that certain aspects of healthful 
living are best emphasized in lower grades while it is 
better to defer others to later years. An observational 
study of your community may show that your pupils 
need some specific health instruction not necessary in 
other places. What to teach in health is no longer an 
unsolved problem but the real problem is how to teach. 
Brownell has said, “Health instruction in our schools 
needs to be improved. For some reason, even the experts 
themselves cannot agree upon the best methods to fol- 
low.” Sometimes I think the experts are in difficulties 
because they are not teaching children. Close, intimate 
contact with pupils over a period of several years might 
show the advantage of some methods over others. Yet by 
sifting the verbal and written opinions of college profes- 
sors, directors, supervisors, and classroom teachers, a few 
facts about methods seem to emerge. 

1. Health teaching cannot be trusted to integration or 
correlation; a definite time allotment is necessary. 

2. The usual allotment of one period a week in the ele- 
mentary grades is not satisfactory. It interferes with the 
continuity of ideas and tends to give each health lesson 
a separate identity instead of making it a part of a 
unified whole. 

This gives us real problems for discussion. Is more time 
needed for health instruction in the elementary grades? 
Would you recommend a different distribution of the 
time? Would it be better to have two or three periods a 
week for one semester and none the other semester? 

For the secondary level I believe these questions have 
been answered theoretically, if not practically. The gen- 
eral plan of having one period a week allotted to health 
instruction is not approved. It is preferred to have the 
time concentrated in courses of at least three periods a 
week, one course at the junior high level and another at 
the senior high level. 


OU may say that these are matters of administration, 

but you will find that administrators are usually will- 
ing to listen to teachers. When the classroom teachers of 
health are convinced that more time, or a different dis- 
tribution of time, would be better for health instruction, 
the administrators will be willing to cooperate. 

We may talk of theories and plans, but today is al- 
ways with us. Out of the mass of ideas and ideals we 
are likely to be confronted with the fact that a class of 
6-B pupils is scheduled for health instruction, say on 
Thursday at 10:30. How can we best use that oppor- 
tunity? This takes us back to our own particular school 
system, with its methods and courses of studies. Regard- 
ing a course of study in health, I hold these views: 

1. It should be based on life experiences and not sub- 
ject matter topics. 

2. Subject matter should be presented as it contributes 
to these life experiences. 
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3. Different life experiences such as Growing, Keeping 
Well, and Making Ourselves Respected should be used 
as major units for different semesters. 

4. Many, if not all, of the so-called “Health Rules” 
should be included in each unit, but the point of view and 
emphasis should be different for each grade. 

5. At the completion of the intermediate grade, pupils 
should have received a complete, balanced, unified course 
of health instruction. 

Generally speaking, I think it is a fallacy for any 
teacher to attempt to teach all aspects of health in any 
one grade, but it is highly important that the pupil be 
instructed in all the major aspects of health by the end of 
the elementary grades. I say this because observation has 
convinced me that some topics are over-taught while 
others are neglected. 


ET us assume that you have a satisfactory course of 
study. It is rich in content for teachers or refers you 
to available texts on physiology and hygiene. How then 
will you prepare the lesson for this sixth-grade class? 
May I answer this by asking, “How do you prepare for 
a lesson in geography, science, or arithmetic?” When I 
hear your answer, I will say, “Plan similarly for health.” 
Williams and Shaw state, “Health instruction has no 
specific technique. The principles of philosophy and psy- 
chology underlying a health teaching program are the 
same as those underlying a teaching program in other 
fields. The difference in content requires a difference in 
application, but the technique and foundation of all good 
teaching are based upon thorough knowledge and sound 
methodology.” 

During the past year I have had the privilege of ob- 
serving demonstration lessons in many subjects. I have 
always been impressed by the teacher’s wealth of infor- 
mation, the richness of her background, the detailed prep- 
aration she has made, the number of concrete illustrations 
used, the provision for many different kinds of learning, 
and the applications made to present-day life. I have 
made these comments thinking particularly of an open- 
ing lesson on the Oyster Industry, and a concluding les- 
son on Mexico. But these same comments could be made 
of any good health lesson. 

A rich background of scientific health knowledge is 
necessary before a teacher can have confidence and en- 
thusiasm. Pupils do not readily understand theoretical 
principles or abstract statements; they need concrete evi- 
dence such as illustrations, models, real objects, and ex- 
periments. Learning in health as elsewhere is accom- 
plished by various means such as reading, writing, talk- 
ing, hearing, thinking, and discussion. Too many health 
lessons depend upon discussion as the sole means of 
learning. May I offer a warning here? Do not attempt to 
have pupils discuss a problem until they have gained 
some information on the topic. Incorrect ideas are apt to 
be accepted and guessing fostered. 

In the recent publication, Teaching Procedures in 
Health Education by Conrad and Meister, practical ex- 
amples are given of the direct application of general edu- 
cational methods to the field of health. A careful study of 

(Continued on Page 451) 
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INE years ago the now retiring Sec- 

retary, Elmer D. Mitchell, took 
office. At that time he received the felici- 
tations of Dr. James Huff McCurdy who 
had been Secretary of the American 
Physical Education Association during the twenty-four 
years from 1906 to 1930. It was under Dr. McCurdy’s 
leadership that the pioneer growth of the Association 
took place. As a.result of the service he contributed, the 
national Association built up its membership and publi- 
cations and made its influence felt nation-wide and 
abroad. 

Today, this important office of Secretary is again be- 
ing tendered to a successor. During the nine years that 
have elapsed, the work has grown in scope and many 
new responsibilities have arisen. The membership has 
almost tripled and has reached out into many new fields. 
The district and state associations have been built up. 
Many new committees are functioning successfully in the 
promotion of their own special interests. The financial 
reserve has steadily grown. Lastly, many mutually valu- 
able tie-ups have been established with other organiza- 
tions in the fields of health, recreation, safety, and gen- 
eral education. The culmination of this extension of in- 
fluence came in the recent affiliation of the American 
Physical Education Association with the National Edu- 
cation Association, first as the American Association for 
Health and Physical Education and later as the Ameri- 
can Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. As a Department of the N.E.A., the offices 
of the Association are now in the N.E.A. building at 
Washington, D.C., a change effected September first. 

It is significant that for the first time the Association 
will have a full-time secretary. Dr. N. P. Neilson has 
been selected for this important position. The full-time 
work will involve increased administrative responsibilities, 
promotional activities over the country with our sub- 
sidiary associations and other allied groups, and the 
coordination and integration of all the many diverse 


Our Greetings 
to the New 
Secretary 








interests of our profession into one prominent area of 
education. For this work Dr. Neilson is admirably fitted 
by training and experience. As a teacher in the public 
schools of San Francisco, as the State Director of Physi. 
cal Education in California, and as Professor of Physi- 
cal Education at Stanford University, he is well ac. 
quainted with the program and problems of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation from the standpoint of ajj 
levels of the school system and the community relation. 
ships that are involved. Moreover, during the years he 
has thus served, he has maintained an unwavering pro- 
fessional interest. No one has been more willing to give 
of his time to committee work and offices wherein the 
best interests of our profession could be furthered, Ip 
1938 the Association recognized his contributions by 
electing him to the Presidency, an office which he leaves 
now to become the Secretary. 

Dr. Neilson will carry the best wishes of the profession 
with him in his new work at Washington. He will have 
an able assistant in Miss Elizabeth Noyes, who has been 
transferred to Washington from Ann Arbor, Michigan, 
where she held the position of Assistant Secretary for 
four years. The members of the editorial staff will remain 
in Ann Arbor where the JoURNAL and Quarterly will con- 
tinue to be published. 7 

The outgoing Secretary extends to the new Secretary, 
Dr. Neilson, best wishes for happiness and success in his 
new work. Also, to the many members of the Association 
who have worked as officers, council members, and com- 
mittee members during the years since 1930, he takes 
this occasion to express his sincere appreciation of the 
service that they so generously gave. 


Carry-Over HE question is sometimes asked, 
ee “Have you evidences of the carry- 
In Physical over of your program in concrete ways?” 
Activities This question is directed, not so much 


to proof of the improvement in the indi- 
vidual as a result of his participating in the required pro- 
gram or of his winning in scheduled school matches, but 
rather to proof of the carry-over of interests that have 
been acquired through the acquisition of skills and the 
acquaintanceship with new activities. 

Evidence is forthcoming and real. One result is the 
broadening of the intramural program correspondingly 
as the physical education class program becomes more 
varied. School administrators are watchful of this carry- 
over of interest from the class program to out-of-school 
recreational participation. Certain school administrators 
will, in fact, say that they judge the success of the physi- 
cal education program, from the standpoint of carry-over 
interest, by the popularity of intramurals. 

In turn, if the intramural program is successful, it will 
produce a demand for a wider offering of varsity activi- 
ties. In recent years the varsity programs have been 
greatly expanded by the addition of new sports that were 
introduced through the intramural program. Even at the 
present time there are a number of sports, not yet officially 
recognized for varsity competition, that are knocking at 
the doors. Educational objectives would grant them ad- 
mittance but as yet the difficulty of financing is the bar- 
rier that keeps them out. 
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One of the most convincing evidences of carry-over is 
found in the corecreation program that is so universal to- 
day. Here is a case where girls, once they had under- 
taken participation in sports, attained proficiency in cer- 
tain activities to the point where they could engage on 
a comparable, if not equal, basis with men. The mixing 
of boys and girls and men and women in these sports 
is no longer to be regarded as a strange phenomenon 
of modern times but rather as a case of an interest which 
was natural once women had acquired a sport interest 
and proficiency. 

In the college intramural program a carry-over of 
high school interests is readily apparent. The college 
movement was earlier in its inception, and during its 
pioneer stages needed aggressive campaigning and induce- 
ments. The students had to be made aware of these new 
opportunities. Later, when intramurals in high schools 
got under way, the effect on the colleges was soon ap- 
parent. High school graduates entered college with ath- 
letic interests in many cases already formed and sought 
out the college intramural departments to continue with 
their sporting habits. It was the natural thing then that 
the colleges should relax their promotion efforts and that 
dependence upon prizes and awards should gradually 
decline. 

A more remote and rather unexpected evidence of 
carry-over is now coming to be noticed. That is the de- 
mand of school graduates that their communities fur- 
nish facilities to continue to play the life-long type of 
games that they are now learning to play in high school 
and college. Handball, squash, and badminton are some 
of these games, and clubs are being formed in cities as 
fast as facilities can be made available for them. Recrea- 
tion centers, Y.M.C.A.’s, and other similar organizations 
are being challenged by this demand, as well as for the 
more well-known tennis, golf, and swimming. 

This last development leads to a still more remote 


possibility of carry-over; namely, that of a new type 
of varsity competition for the newer leisure-time sports, 
which have no financial drawing power to offer, in which 
alumni clubs will compete with the student and faculty 
players of the school in informal, friendly matches. Such 
competition would involve no expense, and at the same 
time would bring about a cordial student-faculty-alumni 
relationship. 


HE first luncheon of the American 

Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation as a Department 
of the National Education Association 
was held at the N.E.A. New York City 
Convention, Wednesday, June 29, 1938. 

From three to five hundred delegates attended the 
meetings. The three sessions were given over to health, 
physical education, and recreation respectively. The ad- 
dresses by prominent leaders were followed by discussion 
meetings. One of the most valuable features of the con- 
vention was the excellent exhibit of work prepared by 
the New York public schools. 

In the photo below, shown at the speaker’s table in 
the left background (left to right), are Loretta C. Ryan, 
New York City, Chairman of the Convention Committee; 
Edwin H. Hastings, President, New York City Health 
Education Teachers Association; Dorothy B. Nyswander, 
Vice-President (Health Education) A.A.H.P.E.R.; Louise 
S. Cobb, President, Southwest District Association; Or- 
ville Spratt, Past President of the N.E.A.; Grover W. 
Mueller, Vice-President (Physical Education) A.A.H. 
P.E.R.; Margaret Bell, President-Elect, A.A.H.P.E.R.; 
A. K. Aldinger, Director of Health and Physical Educa- 
tion, New York City; Frank S. Lloyd, Vice-President 
(Recreation) A.A.H.P.E.R.; Grace E. Jones, Secretary- 
Treasurer, Eastern District Association; and Hiram A. 
Jones, President, Eastern District Association. 


First Luncheon 
of the New 
Department 


The Association luncheon at the N.E.A. Convention, New York City 
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N THE eve of the 20th anniversary of the start- 
C) ing of the National Physical Education Service, 
it is fitting to remind ourselves of the phenom- 
enal strides that have been made in the last two decades 
to make America physically fit. The National Recreation 
Association deems it proper to present briefly the story 
of its progress and services. During these years, approx- 
imately $250,000 has been spent for a program of health 
and physical education for the growing boys and girls 
in this country. States, cities, and educational institu- 
tions have been served. It is estimated today that over 
20,000,000 of the 30,000,000 youth in our schools and 
colleges now receive some organized health and physical 
education under trained leadership. This is a basic con- 
tribution to our national American civilization when we 
can guarantee to oncoming generations adequate facili- 
ties, progressive programs, and trained leadership. America 
marches forward on the feet of its youth. 
All this is largely due to the development of state- 
wide programs in state departments of education and 
through state directors of health and physical education. 


History 


When the governmental draft statistics showed that 
one-third of the nation’s young manhood were disquali- 
fied for full military service and when school statistics 
showed that over one-half of the American school chil- 
dren had physical defects which impeded their normal 
development, the United States Commissioner of Edu- 
cation in February, 1918, called a conference of national 
leaders in the fields of education, social service, health, 
and physical education. Representatives from many na- 
tional organizations were present and urged that some- 
thing be done. The need for a nation-wide movement to 
promote and provide for the physical fitness and welfare 
of growing youth and the establishment of wholesome 
health habits was declared a national need of first impor- 
tance. 

Out of this conference came the appointment of a na- 
tional committee which finally resulted in the establish- 
ment of the National Physical Education Service. The 
purpose of this Service was the promotion of federal and 
state legislation requiring physical and health education 
for all the school children and to help state departments 
of education to develop state-wide programs under 
trained leadership of state directors to be on the staff 
of state superintendents of public instruction. 

immediately it was apparent that nothing much could 
be accomplished without financial support, and so a spe- 
cial committee, of which Dr. Samuel McCune Lindsay 
was chairman, requested the Playground and Recreation 
Association of America, now the National Recreation As- 





Twentieth Anniversary — 1918-1938 


National Physical Education Service 


of the National Recreation Association 





sociation, to finance and sponsor this movement. Offices 
were established in Washington, D. C. Mr. E. Dana 
Caulkins was made manager. Dr. C. W. Savage of Ober. 
lin College became field director. A staff of field workers 
was secured. Among them was M. G. Brumbaugh, former 
Superintendent of Schools of Philadelphia, and forme 
Governor of Pennsylvania. Others who were active in field 
service were Dr. J. H. McCurdy, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, 
and many other prominent physical educators. 

The following thirty-five national organizations inter. 
ested in the welfare of youth joined as cooperating 
agencies in the promotion of universal physical educa- 
tion: 


Amateur Athletic Union 

American Association of 
University Women 

American Gymnastic Union 

American Legion 

American Nurses’ Association 

American Physical Education 


General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs 

Girl Scouts, Inc. 

International Association of 
Rotary Clubs 

Life Extension Institute 

National Amateur Athletic 





Association Federation 
American Posture League National Child Welfare 
American Public Health Association 

Association National Collegiate Athletic 
American Red Cross Association 


National Congress of Parents 
and Teachers 

National Council of Women 

National League of Women 
Voters 

National Memorial Physical 
Betterment Bureau 

National Organization for 
Public Health Nursing 


American School Hygiene 
Association 

American Social Hygiene 
Association 

Athletic Research Society 

Boy Scouts of America 

Child Conservation League 

Child Education Foundation 

College Physical Directors’ 


Society National Tuberculosis 
Council of Jewish Women Association 
D.A.R w. CF. @, 


Elizabeth McCormick 
Memorial Fund 


Woodcraft League of America 
Y. M. C. A. Physical Direc- 
tors’ Society 


The executive committee in charge was composed of: 
Walter Camp, William Kent, Dr. Charles Mayo, Dr. J. 
H. McCurdy, Mrs. Percy V. Pennybacker, Mrs. Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Dr. Thomas A. Storey, and S. Brinck- 
erhoff Thorne. 

In November, 1918, an initial appropriation of $10,000 
was made by the Board of Directors of the Playground 
and Recreation Association. 

From 1918 to 1925 the efforts of this Service were 
largely devoted to promotion. Much attention was given 
to nation-wide publicity through the newspapers and 
magazines in the education of the public. The main effort 
was to get state legislation that would make provision 
for physical education and to have state directors ap- 
pointed on the staffs of state superintendents of public 
instruction. In 1918, only eight states had effective laws 
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and only four states had active state directors. During 
this period we were active in getting legislation in twenty- 
five states. Today thirty-six states have laws and twenty- 
three states have state directors. 

Since 1925 increasing emphasis has been placed on 
continuation service. There has been a steady demand 
from state departments of education and from educa- 
tional administrators—superintendents and _ principals; 
also state directors have asked for field service and help 
in the conduct and development of their state-wide pro- 
grams. 

Summary of Progress 


Today thirty-six states, representing 90 per cent of 
the population, have laws; thirty-three, representing 80 
per cent of the population, have state courses of study 
and state-wide programs; and what is more important, 
twenty-three states, representing 70 per cent of the popu- 
lation, have state directors of health and physical educa- 
tion on the staff of the state superintendent of public 
instruction. Legislation has been secured in twenty-eight 
states; twenty-one positions of state directors were es- 
tablished, together with staffs and budget. To date 
twenty-six states have appointed state directors; three of 
these are in abeyance due to economy and for other 
reasons. Through these state laws, state courses of study, 
and state directors, approximately 20,000,000 school 
children and college youth from the ages of five to twenty 
are receiving some definite organized health and physical 
education instruction. There has been a remarkable in- 
crease in trained leadership. The number of certified full- 
time college graduates with degrees entering this field 
has increased in some states over 300 per cent. The ex- 
penditures for health and physical education programs in 
public schools have doubled and trebled in many in- 
stances. During the past five years, under both perma- 
nent and emergency budgets, local and state expenditures 
for physical education in our public and private schools, 
universities, colleges, and teacher-training institutions 
have increased greatly. Services have been rendered to 
cities and colleges. Many new positions have been cre- 
ated. Year by year standards have been raised. Stimulat- 
ing research has been made and distribution of informa- 
tion has gone on steadily through an effective Consulta- 
tion and Correspondence Bureau. Help has been rendered 
constantly to school administrators—superintendents and 
principals. 

The result of all this is perhaps best reflected in the 
following statistics recently released by the United States 
Office of Education, and published in School Life, which 
bear witness to the rapid growth of physical education 
programs in high schools of the country: 


Registration reports from 2,896,630 children enrolled in 
14,725 four-year high schools in 1928, and 4,496,514 children 
in 17,632 schools in 1934 show that the percentage of schools 
offering physical education has risen rapidly from 7.01 per 
cent in 1928 to over 50 per cent in 1934. 

The percentage of pupils registered for physical education 
has grown in the same period from 15.03 to more than 50 per 
cent. 

In some states practically all schools offer physical educa- 
tion, and a large majority of the students are enrolled. In 
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other states it is offered in less than one-fifth of the schools 
and reaches one-third or less of the high school population. 

Areas most highly industrialized have been the most eager 
to introduce the subject, while agricultural states have not 
felt the need for it so keenly. 

Physical education and problems in American democracy 
are reported as the two subjects showing the highest rates of 
increase in offerings and enrollments of all those included in 
the survey. 


Why this Service 


There are many reasons for the need of this Service 
besides the urgent requests of national leaders and organ- 
izations. The war draft statistics did show that one-third 
of our young manhood had physical defects which re- 
jected them from the army in spite of the fact that the 
standards were not high. Most of these had but recently 
left school. It demonstrated that something was wrong; 
that the schools were not preparing the youth physically 
for life and that in a democracy the only safe thing was 
to prepare boys and girls physically for a wholesome life. 
This was their birthright. It was the nation’s protection. 
It meant national efficiency and better citizenship. This 
startling revelation of the lack of physical fitness among 
our youth aroused the conscience of the nation. Statesmen 
and educators of this country agreed with that English 
member of Parliament who said: “May it never be said 
again that England waited until it wanted its boys for 
war before it took care of their health and physical well- 
being. Not until we wanted them for cannon fodder were 
we ready to do something for their physical education.” 

Besides physical unfitness it was discovered also in army 
camps that our young people were physical illiterates. It 
was realized that the public schools are responsible for 
physical literacy as well as for mental literacy. Men in 
camps could not jump eight-foot trenches nor vault four- 
foot fences. They lacked ability and skill to handle their 
bodies in emergencies as well as in games. There was a 
lack of neuromuscular skill. We needed physical educa- 
tion to train the body to act, as well as mental educa- 
tion to train the mind to think. 

The most significant, far-reaching value of training our 
children in youth is that through our educational insti- 
tutions we can reach the coming generations and train 
them in the habits, skills, and appreciation for physical 
recreational activities. People in adult life do and enjoy 
those things for which they have skill and do well. Skill 
is the basis of satisfaction and enjoyment. The potential 
good of this movement can be realized when we can give 
to our 30,000,000 young people opportunities for physical 
games, sports, and pastimes which they will carry over 
into adult life because they have acquired attitudes, 
learned skills, and developed appreciation. 

School health examinations and statistics over the coun- 
try have indicated that more than 70 per cent of the 
school children have defects which affect their mental as 
well as physical growth and development. 

It is recognized that a physically fit person is more 
likely to be efficient, happy, and useful. 

A physically fit nation is better prepared to meet any 
emergency either from within or without. 
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Children live, grow, and develop through fresh air, 
food, work, and play; they must have play and large 
muscle exercise in order to grow. 

For years, in education, it has been said time and time 
again that health is the first aim of general education. 

Then there are the educational reasons—that physical 
education not only pertains to health and physical well- 
being, but has peculiar educational value inherent in 
itself. 

The intellectual average of the 230,000 children in 
Philadelphia city schools was raised 9 per cent in one 
year after physical education had been included in the 
course of study. 

The vitality of the next generation requires a mother- 
hood strengthened by adequate physical development of 
the girls of the nation. 


Promotion Services 


The main activities can be summarized as follows: 

1. To secure adequate national and state legislation 
requiring physical education in the schools. 

2. To establish departments of health and physical edu- 
cation in the state office of education. 

3. To get directors of physical education with ade- 
quate staffs and budgets. 

4. To develop courses of study that will provide pro- 
gram material. 

5. To bring the message of health and physical edu- 
cation to the public and educators through speaking, 
radio, educational publicity, and other practical ways. 


State Legislation —It can truly be said that the rapid 
increase of health and physical education in our public 
schools has been largely due to the state laws and the 
state programs. This Service has actively participated in 
campaigns where twenty-six states for the first time se- 
cured laws. In four states laws were amended or im- 
proved. These laws were not easy to secure. First there 
was the need for the extensive and intensive publicity 
campaign necessary to educate public opinion. Campaigns 
in the newspapers and magazines were promoted. The in- 
telligent understanding and active cooperation of school 
administrators was sought. Interest and support of social 
and civic organizations were developed. Laws were writ- 
ten, changed, and adapted to local conditions, demanding 
expert drafting. Countless speeches, conferences, and in- 
terviews were necessary. Then there was a long, tedious 
routine with the state legislatures. Each state had to be 
closely watched and followed through to successful com- 
pletion. Someone must always be on the job throughout 
the entire session of the legislature. In some instances it 
takes four to five years to get a law. Today we must 
have the active interest and leadership of the state super- 
intendent of schools. He must see that health and physi- 
cal education is now a fundamental in any modern pro- 
gram of education in order to prepare boys and girls for 
complete living in America today. 


Educating Public Opinion.—Today the successful pro- 
motion and conduct of a state-wide program depends 
upon three factors: 





1. The education of the public. 

2. The education of the school administrators—supey. 
intendents and principals. 

3. The education of the teacher. 

This has been done by all forms of publicity, lectures 
conferences, meetings, and interviews. More important 
has been the field visit, where expert advice has been 
given and practical help rendered on the job. One year 
for instance, twenty articles, written by national leaders 
such as President L. D. Coffman of Minnesota University 
and Mrs. A. H. Reeve, then President of the Nationa) 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, were syndicated jp 
400 newspapers over the country, especially in smajj 
communities. There also has been much correspondence 
and consultation. Frequent trips were necessary to an. 
swer calls for help from local communities and state 
leaders. It was most gratifying to win the intelligent 
understanding and aid of outstanding national leaders jp 
all walks of life. This list is legion and too long to list 
here, but it includes prominent doctors, lawyers, educa- 
tors, bankers, and industrial, labor, fraternal, social, and 
civic men and women with national reputations. All this 
has been valuable in the development of an intelligent 
understanding by the public, by the educational admin- 
istrator, and by the teacher of the need and significance 
of a progressive school program. 








National Legislation —For several years this Service 
spent much time, effort, and money to promote a national 
campaign for federal legislation—the Fess-Capper Bill 
which, like the Smith-Hughes Bill, would have aided states 
through national aid, supplementing funds provided by the 
different states. This national campaign of publicity was 
a great factor in spreading the gospel of health and physi- 
cal welfare. All avenues of publicity were used effectively 
and a general nation-wide interest was created in this 
important matter. Many real values came from this na- 
tion-wide campaign. It stimulated the passage of many 
state laws. It created a national interest. It aroused co- 
operation of national organizations. It centered the at- 
tention of the educational administrators on the need and 
the problem. In brief, this nation-wide appeal did more 
than any single item to arouse public opinion and to 
create active participation in efforts to get legislation. It 
was the start of the recognition that provision for health 
and physical education was an educational responsibility 
of first importance, to be included as one of the essential 
fundamentals of the school program. 

In addition to (1) getting laws and (2) amending laws 
for improvement, it was (3) found necessary during the 
past years of industrial depression and financial stress 
to help maintain laws against change and repeal. 


The Development of State Programs.—A law is helpful 
and in many cases necessary, and experience proved that 
it was also necessary to help state education depart 
ments develop state courses of study in the different 
subject areas and according to the various grade levels. 
Only in this way could a state program be set up. State 
programs are being changed and approved because of 
new conditions and change in educational procedures. 
For this service there has been an insistent demand. It 
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means expert aid. Today this is one of the main services, 
and a very important one. 

To develop a state program that will function and 
reach most of the school children, another essential step 
is the difficult job of setting up state standards pertaining 
to the many principles and procedures based upon the 
latest psychological and teaching methods. Now that 
many states have had programs for over ten years, this 
task of formulating state standards is of primary im- 
portance. This Service is perhaps the proud possessor of 
the most valuable and complete set of state and city 
courses of study and other materials. We quote from Dr. 
Blair’s late valuable book, Physical Education Facilities, 
(1938): “The N.P.E.S. gave me the opportunity of using 
their very complete file of state courses of study.” 

Then there are the other vital problems of teacher 
training and certification. Very frequent trips have been 
made in order to help in this particular field, especially to 
universities and colleges and teacher-training institutions 
of all kinds. Valuable surveys, studies, and pamphlet 
materials have been gathered in these two important 
fields and have proved of great value to the profession. 


Consultation and Correspondence.—During the past 
twenty years this Service has accumulated a valuable 
library of important source and reference materials. This 
was necessary in the campaigns to develop public opinion 
and also during the field visits to be of practical help to 
state and city departments of education. As a conse- 
quence, a large correspondence has developed. Laymen, 
teachers, school administrators, and civic leaders write in 
constantly for definite, practical, and even technical in- 
formation. This correspondence service is one of the finest 
contributions made by the N.R.A. Daily through the 
mails come appeals for information and advice. Demands 
for consultation have been steadily increasing. Many of 
these demand field visits and personal helps on the job, 
either in colleges, cities, or state departments of educa- 
tion. As a consequence of all this, there has been accu- 
mulated a large reference library, a rather complete file 
of useful, source and reference material. 


State Directors——Laws are important and state pro- 
grams are essential, but laws and programs do not func- 
tion themselves. The most important factor to ensure the 
success of a program and to be certain that something 
would be done was the important job to help secure 
trained, qualified state directors to serve on the staff of 
the state superintendent of schools. It can be stated as an 
axiom that the greatest increase and the finest develop- 
ments in all the factors that make for a real state program 
are in those states with state directors. Those states with 
state directors have made the greatest advance in pro- 
moting activities in the local communities, especially in 
the small towns and rural areas. They have promoted 
playdays, improved standards, increased the employment 
of trained teachers, developed finer indoor and outdoor 
facilities, etc. 

Continuation Service 


To secure state laws, to help create state programs, and 
to get state directors is still a major task. However, upon 
request from the field, increasing emphasis has been 
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placed upon giving continuation service to the thirty-six 
states with laws, to the thirty-three with state programs, 
and especially to the twenty-three with state directors in 
order to improve and make more effective what is being 
done, the attempt being to reach every boy and girl, es- 
pecially in the small towns and rural districts, and es- 
pecially in the one-room schools of eight grades, as well 
as those in the high schools in big cities. 

In the main this continuation service includes the 
following: 


1. Tostrengthen and improve existing laws. 

2. Tosecure appropriations and increased budget sup- 
port. . 

3. To improve quality of work through a clearing of 
information between states. 

4. To maintain state directors and to keep program. 

5. To get reappointments of state directors and to re- 
establish state directors’ positions. 

6. To give continuation work with state directors on 
the job by field visits. 


During the past ten years the main effort has been: 

1. To serve in the field actively on the job with the 
twenty-three state directors. 

2. Annually some twenty states are visited. As much 
as two weeks have been spent in some states. Services 
have been rendered especially to small towns and rural 
districts. 

3. Help has been given to state superintendents of 
schools in the reappointment of state directors in twenty- 
one states. 

4. In eleven states campaigns have been necessary in 
order to maintain laws. 

5. Efforts were necessary in a few states to maintain 
state directors on the job during the years of financial 
depression and economy. 

6. Continuous efforts are being made to re-establish 
state directors in those states formerly having state di- 
rectors. Local conditions have made this difficult. 

7. Annually each year, field services are rendered to 
about forty cities. 

8. Also on request definite help has been rendered each 
year to about fifty colleges and universities. 

9. Through the correspondence and consultation bu- 
reau about forty-five states are served each year. Field 
trips and services have been rendered to practically all 
the forty-eight states. In most cases most of the states 
have been visited many times. 


Field Visits—Most of the time is spent with state di- 
rectors traveling over their states and serving local su- 
perintendents and principals. In order to visualize what 
is accomplished, here is a snapshot of a typical five weeks 
field trip to seven states—three continuation states with 
state directors and four promotional states without di- 
rectors: 

Seven states visited—conferences with staff of state 
departments and state superintendents. 

Twenty-six cities visited—conferences with city su- 
perintendents, addresses to local groups, and especially 
to the teachers. 

Six universities—met presidents, conferences with the 
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faculty, addresses at convocations, and addresses to major 
students. 

Eighteen colleges visited—addresses at general assem- 
bly, noonday luncheon meetings, talks to major students. 

Personally had interviews with seven state superin- 
tendents. Had interview with one governor. Had confer- 
ences at five state departments of education. 

Thirty-four addresses—talked to approximately four 
thousand people. 

Conferences with dozens of county school superin- 
tendents and scores of principals of rural schools. 

Help has been rendered especially to the rural areas. 
During the past year in five states intensive field visits 
of one or two weeks’ duration have been made in helping 
rural schools. Particular emphasis has also been given 
to the elementary schools, grades one to eight, ages five 
to twelve. Besides helping them in the problems of 
teacher training for the expert, special attention has been 
given to the classroom teacher. The problem in the small 
town and small high school has also been attacked. 


Auxiliary Services 


In order to make more effective the promotion and 
continuation work, it was found necessary to develop 
auxiliary services to make it effective. 


Surveys.—Many surveys have been made, especially 
on request. The most outstanding, perhaps, is the one on 
health and physical education in New Jersey, made at 
the request of the state superintendent and the local 
boards of education. Some of the important ones are as 
follows: 

1. A fifty-six page study, “What State Departments 
of Education Are Doing in Physical and Health Educa- 
tion.” 

2. “Study of Important Policies in the Administration 
of School Athletics,” covering thirteen of the outstanding 
cities. 

3. Time Allotment for Physical Education. 

4. A Brief Survey—The Two Outstanding Questions: 
I—What Secondary Schools Schedule Physical Education 
First on the Student’s Program? II—What Colleges Rec- 
ognize Entrance Credits for Physical Education? 

5. What Degrees Are You Now Giving for the Physi- 
cal Education Major? What Degree Do You Prefer? 

6. Credit for Physical Education. 

7. Horace Mann League Physical Education Reports. 


Reports.—At the request of state directors and state 
superintendents, and especially directors of teacher train- 
ing at colleges, it has been necessary to gather informa- 
tion and render reports on essential topics. 


Conferences.—Throughout the year it was necessary to 
attend and participate in many national, state, and re- 
gional conferences in the related fields of health, physical 
education, recreation, and social service. 


News Letter.—The establishment of the Newsletter 
Service has been of outstanding value to the country. It 
has received a great deal of praise. This Newsletter goes 
to 350 outstanding leaders in health, physical education, 
and recreation. It is a definite service to the field. 





News Bulletin—We also have a News Bulletin that 
goes to just the state directors and members of their staff 
This contains material in regard to organization, admin. 
istration, and programs of vital importance to state qi. 
rectors. 


Outstanding Achievements.—Because of the necessity 
for brevity, we will list some of the other outstanding 
achievements in the field of making more effective the 
development of the program through the continuation 
service: 

1. National Physical Achievement Standards for Boys: 
This study took over three years under the leadership of 
a national committee of leaders. It was an intensive study 
of 150,000 boys in ten selected cities. There has been a 
great demand for these standards. They have done much 
to stimulate graded, progressive programs. 

2. National Physical Achievement Standards for Girls: 
This is an achievement of unusual note because there 
have been practically no standards for girls. This study 
took three years and covered the performances of over 
400,000 girls. The task was a big one and has been ably 
done under modern scientific methods. There is great in- 
terest in these standards throughout the country. 

3. Helped in the organization of the Society of State 
Directors of Physical and Health Education. Executive 
Secretary since formation, 1926. 

4. Helped both the Department of Superintendence 
and the National Education Association in connection 
with their meetings, and in other ways. 

5. Services to the American Physical Education As- 
sociation (now the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation). Chairman, Field 
Service, 1930-1938. 


Speeches and Lectures.—One of the biggest jobs has 
been to interpret physical education at national, state, 
and local meetings and conventions of different kinds. 
Each year we speak at an average of about a hundred 
meetings and give approximately 125 lectures to over 
50,000 auditors. 


Serving other Groups.—Different positions held have 
entailed a great deal of work, but all in the direction of 
the development of state and city-wide physical educa- 
tion programs and standards. 

Member, Summer Round-Up Committee, National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers. 

Member, Joint Committee on School Health Problems 
of the American Medical Association and the National 
Education Association. 

Member, National Council of Education. 

Associate Editor, Mind and Body. 

Associate Editor, Scholastic Coach. 

Secretary, National Commission on the Enrichment of 
Adult Life of the National Education Association. 

National Education Association, as president for four 
years and as secretary for six years of the Department 
of School Health and Physical Education. 

American Physical Education Association as Chairman 
of Field Service. 


(Continued on Page 458) 
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Measuring the distance between the mesial 
borders of the scapulae in forced adduction. 


ISORDERS of posture per- 
D sist as an unsolved problem 
in the field of health and 
physical education, essentially be- 
cause of the absence of effective 
methods of posture correction. To 
satisfy the demands of a critical pub- 
lic, professionals in the field of 
health and physical education must 
have something more than a beauti- 
fully postulated series of largely 
meaningless “exercises,”’ unjustifiably 
time-consuming, and effective only 
“if taken long enough.” The tempo 
of present-day, realistic America de- 
mands dispatch and effectiveness in 
any undertaking, and final results are 
measured and evaluated in terms of 
the effort expended. The develop- 
ment of the gravity method of pos- 
ture correction is largely an out- 
growth of attempts to meet the needs 
of a device for correcting disorders 
of posture and which will demand a 
minimum of effort on the part of the 
subject with an assurance of accept- 
able, positive results. 
It is not the purpose of this dis- 
cussion to resurrect the age-old con- 
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troversyof 
which is cause 
and which is ef- 
fect; poor pos- 
ture or ill 
health. But the 
positive aspect 
of posture is of 
greater interest 
and importance 
to the student 
of the problem. 
Virtually everyone concedes the de- 
sirability of good posture. It requires 
no special insight to recognize that 
a proper and vigorous bodily car- 
riage not only adds to general ap- 
pearance and mental well-being, but 
conserves energy and contributes an 
efficiency which proclaims an abun- 


The Gravity Method 


for Correction of 


Posture Disorders 


By 


C. L. ANDERSON 


Associate Professor of Physiology, 
Hygiene and Public Health 
Utah State Agricultural College 3 


dance of the mental and physical vi- 
tality so essential to wholesome 
living. Both mental and physical 
vigor are attributes of a good ana- 
tomical and physiological posture, 
which means the presence of moder- 
ate and correctly balanced cervical, 
thoracic, and lumbar curvatures and 
an absence of a pronounced lateral 
curvature, with a firm and well toned 
abdominal wall and well adducted 
scapulae. 

It is readily recognized that a most 
common barrier to good posture is 
the condition of markedly abducted 
scapulae with the associated droop- 
ing head and collapsed chest in the 
position commonly known as “round 
shoulders.” The frequent occurrence 

(Continued on Page 455) 


Position while resting on the block. The chest is arched, the shoulders do not 
touch the floor, and the weight of the arms exerts a pull on the pectoral muscles. 
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Intramural Six-Man Football 


By 






STEPHEN EPLER 


Teachers College 
Columbia University 


ARSITY sports fill the columns of the sport 
V wee but intramurals fill the needs of the boys 

who want to play. Varsity football is played in 
nearly 700 or about half of our colleges, which means 
that probably less than 20,000 of the 615,000 boys in 
college play one hour or more of varsity football during 
the season. Intramural eleven-man football is played 
by only a few of the other 90 per cent of the college 
boys not playing varsity football. 

The high schools present a similar picture. There are 
over 18,000 high schools in the state athletic associations, 
but less than 9,000 play interscholastic football and prob- 
ably not over one-fourth of the 9,000 have intramural 
football if pass and touch is excluded. Less than 20 boys 
in each of these high schools that play football experi- 
ence the thrills of 48 minutes (one full game) of varsity 
competition. This means about 180,000 high school boys 
enjoy varsity football. This seems like a large number 
but there are nearly three and one-half million boys in 
the high schools of the United States. Thus varsity 
football effectively reaches about 5 per cent, or one out 
of twenty of our high school boys. Intramural football 
probably reaches less than one-tenth of the high school 
boys, with the result that about five out of six high school 
boys do not play football. 

Of course, there are a few boys that just don’t care 
for football. But in the fall, when football talk, as well as 
footballs, fill the air, most normal American boys have a 
yearning to try their strength on the gridiron. However, 
while varsity football brings football to the spectators, 
it is intramural football which brings it to the players. 
For nearly nine-tenths of the boys, intramurals give them 
their only chance to play organized football. Their only 
other alternative is to play the unorganized and hazard- 
ous sand lot or street football. It is a commonly accepted 
principle of education that the school should help the 
pupils do better those desirable activities they will do 
anyway. Making it possible for boys to play football 
under competent supervision is, we maintain, education- 
ally sound. 


Advantages of Six-Man Football as an Intramural Game 


The team size of six is better suited for intramural 
teams. Basketball, the most popular of intramural sports, 
has a team size of five. Add one more player and a six- 
man football team is formed. A squad of nine players 
makes a full team, with one substitute for every two 
regulars and for practice provides a full team and a 
complete line to practice against. 





One of the greatest advantages of the six-man team 
is that it makes it easier to form equal homogeneous 
teams and leagues. Football is a rough contact game and 
to be played properly the players must be nearly equal 
in weight, strength, and ability. A light, immature fresh. 
man is quite safe as a fielder on the varsity baseball team, 
but he is jeopardizing his life and limbs to step into a 
position on the varsity football team. 

More teams, more leagues, and a finer basis of division, 
which results in more equal teams, is possible with six- 
man teams. 

All positions in six-man football appeal to the players, 
Every player is allowed to handle the ball, catch forward 
passes, and run with the ball. There are no drudgery 
positions. Some intramural teams use the rotation prin- 
ciple whereby players move in order from one playing 
position to the next so that after six plays each player has 
played all six positions. This allows every boy to have 
his turn at quarterback or other favorite positions. Rota- 
tion not only makes the game more fun but produces 
better all-round players and is excellent training for 
college men who plan to be football coaches. 

Six-man football seems to be a safer game. Professor 
Floyd R. Eastwood of Purdue University plans to include 
six-man football in his well known annual studies of 
football injuries, and this, with other studies, will give 
reliable data. Nearly all coaches who have had experience 
with both types of football agree that six-man is safer. 
Don Gates of Fargo, North Dakota, who has supervised 
an intramural six-man football program involving between 
one hundred and two hundred boys for the past three sea- 
sons reports that they have never had a serious injury. 
Coach J. C. Stranahan of Manhasset, New York, said that 
one sprained ankle was the extent of their injuries in 
intramural six-man football during the 1937 season. 

The six-man rules contain many safety provisions. 
Hard cleats are eliminated and shoes with soft rubber 
soles and soft rubber cleats (if the shoes have cleats) are 
required. The rules encourage passing and kicking. The 
playing time is shortened. A three-minute warm up be- 
fore the start of the second half is required as a precau- 
tion against injuries that occur when the player starts the 
half “cold” but highly keyed by the between-halves talk. 
The smaller size team decreases pile-ups and unex- 
pected collisions. 

Because six-man football seems to be more fun, safer, 
and more adaptable, it can be used to bring football 
to the millions of boys who now have no opportunity 
to play. 
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Suggestions for Organizing and Supervising Intramural 
Six-Man Football 


1. Encourage all boys who want to play to sign up 
for intramural six-man football. 

2. Give a medical examination to each boy before he 
is allowed to play. ; 

3. Provide plenty of durable equipment. Be sure equip- 
ment fits the player. Some schools that cannot afford 
equipment for all who want to play have the same equip- 
ment used by several boys. One team checks out the 
equipment for the day it plays and turns it in after the 
game. The following day another team uses the same 
equipment, and so on. Proper sanitary measures must be 
taken when this is done. Some schools furnish only part 
of the equipment and the players furnish part. Shoes, 
socks, undershirt, and supporter are the items most com- 
monly furnished by the players. 

4. Divide the players into leagues on the basis of 
ability and strength. Some standard strength test, or the 
McCloy index, may be used as the basis of classification. 

5. Each league should be composed of equal teams so 
all games will be close. The director may form the teams, 
or better still, appoint a natural leader as captain of 
each team and have the leaders choose up teams. 

6. Practice at least two weeks before games start. 
Fundamentals can be taught in physical education classes, 
too. Take every safety precaution possible. 

7. Provide competent officials who know the rules. 
These may be paid officials, faculty members, older boys 
from varsity squad, or well trained student officials. 
Officials should be scheduled in advance. 

8. Plan the entire program thoroughly for the whole 
season. Every team should have a responsible manager 
or supervisor, preferably a faculty member. At least one 
faculty member should be present for each game. Never 
allow an injured boy or one who is over fatigued to play. 

9. Do not make games too long; use 6- or 8-minute 
quarters. Players should quit wanting more, rather than 
play until they want to quit. 

10. Use “pass and touch” six-man football for younger 
boys, and boys who are just beginning. Many schools 
start the season with a round robin schedule of “pass 
and touch” games before the regular “tackle” games 
are started. 

11. The intramural program is voluntary and the boys 
participate because it is “fun.” Don’t kill their interest 
by overemphasizing drills and practice. Let the boys 
play games. Boys like to devise their own plays and 
use their own initiative. 

12. Provide safe playing fields free from all obstruc- 
tions with soft but firm surface. Rough and hard-surfaced 
fields are dangerous. 


Suggestions for Plays 


Here are a few formations that can be mimeographed 
and passed out to the teams. The players can draw in 
their own plays. Two offensive formations are enough 
for an intramural team. 

The formation in Figure 1 is used by Page, North 
Dakota, who were Consolidated State Six-Man Football 
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Figure 1 








Champions for 1937. The team is coached by Sam 
Dobervich. 

Figure 2 shows a formation used by the Nebraska 
Six-Man Champs, Hardy High School, coached by John 
A. Quade. 
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Figure 2 











The undefeated Hector (Minnesota) team, coached 
by Charles F. Beckmon, used the formation shown in 
Figure 3. Notice it has a four-man line, and a two-man 
backfield. 

The Championship Arkansas team from Hulbert High 
School, coached by H. N. Rowland, used the short punt 
formation diagrammed in Figure 4. 

There are a variety of other formations that are being 

(Continued on Page 453) 
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BERNICE MOSS 


Recreational Sports for Women 





State Director of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, Utah 


HEN one speaks of the promotion of recrea- 

tional sports for women, one includes practi- 

cally all athletic activities in which women 
participate. A limited minority of women participate in 
sport for financial and publicity reasons, but by far the 
greatest number of women and girls engage in sport for 
the personal satisfaction and fun which comes from such 
participation. It is to be hoped that sports for women can 
be kept on this basis, thus avoiding the overemphasis, ex- 
ploitation, and commercialization which are found in 
many athletic activities for men. 

The promotion of recreational sports for women should 
be the interest of every physical education and recreation 
leader interested in building healthy, happy womanhood. 
The values of participation in a variety of sports and ath- 
letic games scarcely need emphasis in this group. Physical 
vigor and vitality, neuromuscular coordination and con- 
trol, emotional expression and satisfaction, mental alert- 
ness and poise, social pleasure and appreciation are out- 
comes of participation in wholesome sport to be desired 
and expected. A sensible sports program undoubtedly 
makes its contribution to a happier, more complete, more 
well-rounded life. 
| jue promotion of a sports program for girls should 

center around three problems: first, the training of girls 
and women in skills, techniques, understandings, and in- 
terests which will result in individual pleasure in and de- 
sire for participation; second, the provision of facilities; 
third, the organization of activities for successful conduct 
of a sports program. The first is a problem of teaching, 
the second and third are problems of promotion and 
organization. 

With the rather liberal time allowance for physical edu- 
cation in most of our schools, with better trained teachers 
handling our physical education programs, and with the 
provision of more varied equipment for activities, we have 
an opportunity to attack and solve our first problems 
more successfully. In doing so it is necessary to remind 
ourselves continually that a real teaching job in physical 
education is necessary. People enjoy doing those things 
in which they have acquired a sufficient amount of skill 
to insure successful participation. Organizing students for 
play is not enough. They must be placed in learning 
situations, given practice in skill improvement, and taught 
the rules of games. Their improvement should be meas- 
ured and charted as an added incentive to them. They 
must learn to play a variety of games—not to specialize 
in one sport. A moderate degree of skill in several activ- 





ities is of more value in recreational life than a high 
degree of skill in one or two. Our programs must be en. 
larged constantly to include the individual and small team 
sports. Our interest in teaching skiing, skating, boating 
riding, swimming, bicycling, golf, tennis, archery, and 
bowling must continue to grow. When we have recog- 
nized and met this challenge we will have solved, to q 
great extent, the problem of promoting recreational 
sports for women. 

Teaching the girl or woman who is outside of school 
is a more difficult but not impossible problem. Women 
are becoming increasingly aware of the physical and 
social advantages which accrue from participation in 
sport, and many of them are seeking opportunities for 
instruction. Private instruction is available to a fey, 
Public instruction should be available to all. As adult 
education programs have been developed in recent years, 
physical education classes for adults have been organ- 
ized. These classes are somewhat more recreational in 
nature than are the school physical education classes, 
but should be and are concerned with teaching. Through 
these classes those women who have an interest in sport 
participation can be reached and taught and as their 
interest and enthusiasm increase and spread through the 
community more women will be encouraged to enroll. 
Thus adult education becomes a significant means of 
promoting recreational athletics and sports. 


HE second problem is concerned with the provision of 

improved facilities, which are necessary both for teach- 
ing and participation. As we continue to promote the 
construction of tennis courts, golf courses, bridle paths, 
swimming pools, and gymnasiums; as we develop skiing 
areas, skating ponds, mountain trails, and camping areas, 
we are promoting recreational sport. The programs spon- 
sored by school boards, cities, towns, federa! public works 
programs, and the forest service for the increase and 
improvement of facilities for recreation are highly com- 
mendable and should be continued. Good facilities en- 
courage participation. 


| igs organization of activities for women and girls both 
in and out of school is the final big problem to consider. 
There are many plans of promotion and conflicting phi- 
losophies behind such promotion. To choose the more 
desirable types of organization and to steer a sensible 
course between extremes of policy and opinion is a chal- 
lenging task, and one which should be accepted by every 
(Continued on Page 460) 
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A Survey of Testing in Tennis 


AILEENE LOCKHART 


University of Wisconsin 
Prepared for the Subcommittee on Individual Sports 


HERE can I find an acceptable tennis test?” 

is a vital question in the minds of those re- 
W 2 for instruction in this field. Tennis 
teachers are constantly in need of a good test in order 
to eliminate personal opinion which otherwise cannot be 
avoided. ‘These teachers are particularly interested in 
knowing what tests and suggestions for tests are avail- 
able for use in some of the following ways: (1) to find 
a reliable and valid measure of playing ability and form, 
(2) to serve as a basis for the classification of indivi- 
duals, groups, and classes, (3) to judge objectively pupil 
progress, (4) to motivate practice by increasing indi- 
vidual interest, (5) to objectify grading, and (6) to aid 
in the selection of material for instruction, thus improv- 
ing teacher procedure. 

We see immediately that these purposes involve practi- 
cally all the skills, knowledge, and qualities requisite to 
a particular game. It is necessary in analyzing a game to 
break that game up into its component elements. There 
is no test which adequately measures all of the elements 
found in tennis. However, a survey of the published 
material on tennis testing yields the following list of 
elements which have been included in various tests, with 
the commonly employed methods of measurement. While 
these measures are plainly inadequate for all of the 
purposes listed in the paragraph above, these suggestions 
may prove of value in some of these instances, e.g., to 
serve as incentives for practice and to aid in the selection 
of material for added emphasis. (The source of these 
methods of measurement may be found by comparing 
the numbers in parentheses with the numbers of the 
books and articles referred to later in this article.) 


Skills 


Serve-——a) Recording the number which go into the 
proper court (2, 3, 5, 6). 

b) Recording the number which go into a designated 
part of the court (6). 

c) Recording success at hitting a wall target (2, 4, 6). 

Forehand Drive—a) Counting the number which hit 
a certain area of the court (2, 3, 4, 6). 


6) Counting the number which hit in court (5,6). .. 


c) Counting the number which hit certain wall areas 
(2,6). 


Backhand Drive—Same methods as for forehand 
drive. 


This article is submitted by the Women’s Rules and Editorial Com- 


mittee of the Women’s Athletic Section A.A.H.P.E. 
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Volley —a) Recording the number which hit in a 
given court area (2). 

b) Recording the number which hit a certain wall 
area (4). 

Overhead Smash—a) Recording the number which 
hit in a designated court area (2). 

Rally.—a) Recording the number which hit a certain 
backboard area (6). 

b) Recording the number which hit a certain back- 
board area in a given time (1). 


Knowledges 
Rules of the Game, Court Position, Tactics, Etiquette. 
—These are all measured by objective tests, the elements 
of which are based on official rules, accepted techniques, 
and game strategy (5). 


Qualities 

Form.—a) Subjective rating (6). 

Speed.—a) Time in running (3). 

b) Recording the number of times one can drive in 
a given time (1, 4). 

Ability—a) Result of tennis tournaments (6). 

6b) Subjective rating (6). 

Interest—a) Counting the number of extra practice 
periods (3). 


CCURACY and speed are universally accepted as 

the prime requisites of a good tennis player. As 
can be seen in the above outline, however, the majority 
of those who have attempted testing in tennis have 
limited their measurements to accuracy only. One test 
which does embrace both speed and accuracy is “The 
Backboard Test of Tennis Ability,” by Joanna Thayer 
Dyer (1). This test is reported in the Supplement to 
the Research Quarterly for March 1935.* To date, this 
is the most reliable of tennis tests. Its purpose is to 
measure tennis ability for means of classification. Briefly 
the test “consists in rallying a tennis ball against a back- 
board, trying to score as many hits as possible in the 
time limit of thirty seconds.” The simplicity of the 
backboard test and its ease of administration recom- 
mend it to the teacher. Personal opinion is reduced to 
a minimum since judgment of worth is not involved and 
the testing media are constant. Another good element 
of the test is found in its scoring; there are possibilities 
of indefinite limits on either side of the mean. 


(Continued on Page 462) 


*See also “Revision of the Backboard Test of Tennis Ability,” 
Joanna T. Dyer, Research Quarterly, March, 1938. 
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process. Just show to the board of Aldermen in 

City Hall that a certain street has a definite need 
for recreation for the congested and huddled together 
crowd that lives in the tenements, and they will take 
action on the matter. After they have studied to their 
own satisfaction the kind of traffic that uses that street 
and know the needs of the people that live there, if con- 
ditions warrant it, these city fathers will vote to have the 
street marked “play street.” 


| does a play street come to be? It is a simple 


Need for and Aims of a Play Street 


In the summer of 1934 the New York Crime Preven- 
tion Bureau conducted an experiment which showed that 
useful and constructive employment of leisure time de- 
creased the rate of delinquency and crime very materially. 
Since the playgrounds available were in many cases not 
accessible to all children and adults it was decided that 
there was no reason why recreation could not be brought 
to these people on their front doorsteps or in the streets. 

After proper legislation has been passed making a 
street a play street, leadership and equipment are neces- 
sary to make this street an active, well run organization. 
WPA authorities have taken this matter in hand and have 
gone very seriously into it. In drawing up their program 
they have found it necessary to have a definite standard 
of aims and organization. They have found the most 
important reason for a play street is “to give people a 
chance for supervised play activities that they will not 
have opportunity to get under any other conditions.” 

The general aims of a play street are to bring happi- 
ness to people by creating an interest in higher education, 
by developing latent abilities in people, whether these be 


The diagram across these two pages shows the layout of East 13th Street, New York, one of the original play streets of the Harlem experiment. 
Left to right are the layouts for circle games, box ball, shuffleboard, skully, hop scotch (also shower area), another circle, paddle tennis, high 
jump, shot-put, and volleyball or broad jump or hop, step, and jump. The arrow along the top of the drawing indicates the relay course. 


Play Streets 


RUTH MULLANEY 


Plainville High School 
Plainville, Connecticut 


in music or art or physical activity, and by socializing the r 


group by fostering a growth of community spirit—in othe 
words, to teach people how to play and study togethe 
harmoniously if they must live as close to one another as 
they do in these crowded apartment and tenement houses, 


Organization and Personnel 


In order for a play street to obtain the best possible 
results, the leader must have an outstanding personality: 
he must get along easily with people; and he must 
have a well rounded background in education and ap 
experience in recreation. Leadership is of paramount in- 
portance. There should be approximately three to five 
workers on a street depending upon the numbers who 
participate. The leader should have a definite program 
to be accomplished which should be drawn up to meet the 
needs of the people of that particular street, and which 
should recognize age and sex differences. 

In dealing with the children and adults of these neigh- 
borhoods it is well to consider that they are of two types: 
the normal child and the so-called problem child. 

From the Play Street Manual we read ‘Where the child 
is normal and the environment is helping to develop delin- 
quent habits, we can divert him from these so-called 
habits if the program is powerful enough to replace de- 
linquent impulses.” The element of time is a great factor 
here. All of the child’s spare time must be accounted for 
in wholesome pursuits. 

If on the other hand the child is delinquent through 
hereditary tendencies there isn’t much that can be done 
except to direct him in his use of time while he is in the 
program thereby keeping him out of trouble while he is 
participating. 
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Marking off a Play Street 


In order to avoid wasting time it is advisable to mark 
a play street off with white asphalt paint in accordance 
with the materials and equipment at hand. An ideal 
street setup would have two box ball courts; two paddle 
tennis courts; one volleyball court; two shuffleboard 
courts; five ring games; and sections allotted to the other 
activities of the play street such as dramatics, block par- 
ties, arts and crafts, clubs, exhibitions, hikes and field 
trips, athletic games, and hydrant showers. 


History 


The history of play streets is an interesting adaptation 
of leisure activity to crowded and congested living condi- 
tions as exemplified in the Lower East Side of New York 

ity. 

. In 1922, Newark, New Jersey experimented with play 
streets, but it did not continue the practice nor did it 
make a study of the work done. Cleveland is carrying 
on the practice in congested areas of its city at the pres- 
ent time. Two years ago Philadelphia tried play streets 
in and about South Philadelphia, but no written record 
is available of this. The practice did not continue under 
the name of play street, but this year the WPA Recrea- 
tion Unit is conducting “Tot-Lots.” These are run under 
play street organization but conducted on empty back 
lots. When a building is torn down, WPA sends laborers 
in who level off the ground. The new location is ready 
for occupancy by the tot-lotters, who conduct their pro- 
gram until the lot is reclaimed by new owners. Phila- 
delphia is getting results with its evening programs that 
consist chiefly of the available free entertainment such as 
educational pictures supplied by the Philadelphia Health 
Council. It is said that a Maine city tried play streets 
one day and then left this type of work to be accom- 
plished during school time by the department of physical 
education. In New York City this work was conceived 
of in 1910, but it was not until years later, in 1925, that 
the first street was posted “play street” by the police. 


Activities 


At first this movement was meant to take care of the 
children only during the summer, but now there is a year 
round seasonal activity program on several of the New 
York play streets. During the summer all kinds of hand 
work, various kinds of games, and athletic contests are 
run; during the winter many roller hockey leagues are 
being formed and adapting their game to the limitations 





of the street; during the spring stick ball, a simplified 
and adapted form of big league baseball, has become a 
favorite sport in the play street. 

Under the heading of athletic elimination tournaments. 
and round robin tournaments, such games and activities 
as paddle tennis, box ball, punch ball, soccer, touch foot- 
ball, handball, volleyball, quoits, shuffleboard, marbles, 
jacks, and skully are played. 

Athletic meets are set up to take care of all ages and 
types of participants. They consist of a wide variation 
of events ranging from the less skillfull to the highest 
type of skill. Dashes, jumps, relays, obstacle races, ball 
throws for distance, tug-of-war, and novelty races are 
some of the events that are employed for an athletic 
meet. 

One day a week is generally devoted to field trips and 
hiking for the members of play streets. During this day 
the children are taken on field trips to learn more about 
their city. It is for some the only adventure and travel 
that they get during the whole year. 

Another and interesting activity of the streets is the 
shower. These showers are provided by the police or 
fire department and may be sprayed for as wide as thirty- 
five feet depending upon the pressure turned on at the 
hydrant. Experiments with individual games under these 
showers are now being conducted by the East 13th Street 
staff of play street workers. 

Play street clubs are a vital part of the play street 
program. Just as athletic teams unite certain children 
into a cooperative body, so do other kinds of clubs tend 
to give the non-athletic child a feeling of belonging to 
a group. Generally these clubs are the results of the in- 
terests and hobbies of the children who take part in them. 
Many of these clubs are peculiar to a given locality while 
others of the clubs are common to the whole of New York 
City. 

One of the features of the play streets, indeed an out- 
growth of the development of play streets in the last two 
years, is the block party. In some respects it is not unlike 
the old street fairs of years ago except the aim in block 
parties is to provide worth-while and wholesome entertain- 
ment rather than to make money for any given organiza- 
tion. 

To run a block party one must remember the regular 
routine organization such as music committees, entertain- 
ment committees, prizes, decorations, exhibition of work 
done in the street, and the schedule to be followed. A 
program similar to the following is often used. 

(Continued on Page 456) 
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As played on the handball court, boddle ball has proved to be an exciting and exceptionally 
fast game. The boddles used in the action photos on these pages were a breakable type which 
has been supplanted by the wire form shown below. 


HIS novel game, recently intro- 
[tues to the realm of sport as 
a new way of playing ball, has 
caught the eye of progressive physical 
educators who think it has the pos- 
sibilities of becoming more than just 
a toy-counter attraction. To play the 
game, two scoop-like implements are 
used for throwing and receiving a 
three-ounce, hollow, rubber ball with 
three-inch diameter. The throwing 
implement, the “boddle” so called, 
does resemble a bottle with the bot- 
tom broken off, and with the neck 
of the bottle used as the handle. 
Used for both the throwing and the 
receiving of the ball, the boddle af- 
fords an opportunity for skillful dex- 
terity on the part of the player. This 
should not be overlooked by those 
anxious to secure a new and inex- 
pensive game for both individual and 
group activity. 
Boddle ball was invented by 
Joseph Daly, who, after having seen 


Boddle Ball 


By 
GEORGE THORNBER 


Temple University Senior 











—Worldwide Photo 


Below is a double exposure 
photograph which shows the 
wrist motion used in flipping 
the ball, as well as the con- 
struction of the boddle. 


the original game of jaz-alai played 
many times, decided that it would 
have to undergo a few changes before 
it would claim many adherents in 
this country and become a popular 
game. 

Jai-alai (pronounced hi-li) is a 


Spanish ball game popular in Cuba, f 


South and Central America. Recently 
attempts have been made to intro- 
duce it in certain parts of the United 
States. It is played both indoors and 


out, but requires a court of such di- J 
mensions that, for various reasons, § 








its acceptance on a large scale in this | 
country is not warranted. The play- | 


ing court for the game is 200 feet 
long, 65 feet wide, and necessitates 4 


front wall 36 feet square with a simi- 7 
lar rebounding wall at the opposite f 


end. The game is played with a hard 





rubber ball about the size of a lawn 


re 


tennis ball and a long, curved, nat- 
row wicker basket, called a chisterd. 
This basket is fastened to the hand 
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by means of a glove-like arrange- 
ment. The players number four, six, 
or eight, divided equally into sides 
or teams. In the professional game 
there are three players on each 
side. The ball is bounded from bas- 
ket to wall and must always be kept 
in motion. What football or baseball 
is to the United States, pelota or jai- 
alai is to Spain and all Spanish- 
Speaking countries. It is claimed by 
adherents of this game that it re- 
quires a better eye, more speed, 
activity, and surer control over every 
muscle of the body than any other 
sport. 

The Cubans insist this game is 
their national sport, claiming it origi- 
nated with the Aztecs. It is said that 
Hernando Cortez took it back with 
him when he returned from Mexico 
to Spain. Evidence has been un- 
earthed, however, to prove that the 
game in modified form was played in 
Europe long before the day of Cortez. 

Boddle ball, the new variation of 
the game jai-alad, possesses all the 
qualities of the original activity in 
modified form. It provides an excel- 
lent means of accomplishing that 
which we Americans seek in an activ- 
ity. Skill in ever increasing quality is 
possible in handling the boddle. Once 
the technique of the use of the wrist 
in throwing is mastered, compara- 
tively great distance, speed, 
and accuracy can be ob- 
tained with any throw. 

The ability to make a 
leaping catch, or the snaring 
of a low ball, is accompanied 
with a sense of accomplish- 
ment as great as sinking a 
foul shot in basketball, the 
mastery of an inshoot in 
baseball pitching, or the 
ability to execute a pow- 
erful and well placed tennis 
serve. 

In throwing the ball with 
the boddle, perfect timing is 
necessary; the snap of the 
wrist at the right instant, 
correct arm motion, good 
weight control, and proper 
footwork are all essential ele- 
ments in a perfectly executed 
throw. The use of the arm 
alone results in a weak flight 
of the ball several feet in 
the air after leaving the bod- 
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Two members of Temple’s Gym Team caught in a bit of action. 


dle. From the scientific point of view, 
the throw is an example of the prin- 
ciple of centrifugal force, as with 
proper execution in throwing, the ball 
rolls off the back of the boddle in 
much the same manner as a base- 
ball rolls off the fingers of a pitcher 
delivering a straight pitch. A co- 
ordination of wrist and arm motion 
is absolutely necessary for propell- 


Played by larger groups, boddle ball offers fast play for those 


who like active scrimmage. 





ing the ball accurately for any dis- 
tance. 

In catching the ball a certain tech- 
nique must also be developed. The 
boddle must be held loosely enough 
so as not to cause rebounding of the 
ball from the back of it. It has been 
said, “In catching, hold the boddle 
loosely, keep your eye on the ball, 
and the boddle will do the rest.”’ Not 
as simple as this is the proc- 
ess of catching, yet it does 
seem that the activity must 
cater to the development of 
hand-eye coordination and 
split-vision technique by the 
very nature of its function. 

If boddle ball is elevated 
to a position of real impor- 
tance in the recreational set- 
up, it may reach that point 
in one of several ways. First, 
it may gain importance as 
an activity possessing great 
flexibility in rules of play, 
easily adapted to the need 
of the game’s leader who too 
often is limited in providing 
adequate play space for his 
charges. Second, its success 
may depend on the ability 
of physical educators to de- 
vise an activity which when 
spoken of as boddle ball will 
immediately be recognized as 

(Continued on Page 451) 
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H. Harrison Clarke, Director of Teacher Training, Department 
of Physical Education, Syracuse University, conducted a fine sum- 
mer conference in health and physical education. This was a 
one-day conference of three sessions, morning, afternoon, and 
evening, with a splendid array of speakers and fine practical topics. 

< = oe 

The 23rd National Recreation Congress will be held at the 
William Penn Hotel, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, October 3-7, 
1938. The program promises to be one of the best and most 
significant. 

ee & 

Mr. R. E. Dugdale, Superintendent of Portland, Oregon, Public 
Schools, writes: “On May 9, we announced the appointment of 
Mr. Eldon I. Jenne as Director of Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation. Mr. Jenne, who has been associated with the 
Portland Schools for twelve years, was selected from a highly 
competitive field of eighty applicants. He holds bachelor and 
master degrees from the State College of Washington, and has 
been working toward his Ph.D. at Stanford.” 

- & & 

Mr. Thomas A. Storey, General Director, School of Hy- 
giene and Physical Education, Stanford University, announces 
the fact that Professor C. W. Hetherington became emeritus 
on September 1, 1938. Clark Hetherington was a great pio- 
neering crusader for standards. He waged for years many 
battles for the improvement of physical education. He has 
been our philosopher. He has held many positions of national 
leadership and responsibility and his contributions have been 
significant. 

* * * 

Our good friend Dr. J. H. Nichols, Director of Athletics, Ober- 
lin College, will take his sabbatical leave next year for study and 
travels abroad. He wrote recently, “I am planning to study and 
observe the educational, recreational, and health work in England, 
Germany, France, Switzerland, Italy, Czechoslovakia, Austria, 
Norway, Denmark, and Sweden. I am sailing September 8 on the 
New Amsterdam and expect to return the following June.” 

* * * 

It was my pleasure to visit what is perhaps the most beau- 
tiful physical education building in the country, the Payne 
Whitney Gymnasium at Yale. Mr. R. J. H. Kiphuth is Director. 
The building has been called the “Cathedral of Physical Edu- 
cation.” It is a most beautiful structure, completely equipped. 
It has perhaps the finest collection of paintings, drawings, 
etchings of the different sports. Here one sees art in sports 
and sports in art. Honorable mention goes to Henry Schnelle, 
Director, New Haven, for his twenty-five years of splendid 
service to that community. 

* * ok 

A very splendid two weeks’ institute for credit was held at 
the University of Michigan, July 18- July 29. The general topic 
was “Curriculum Problems in Physical Education, School Health, 
and Recreation.” The specific theme was “Physical Education in 
Relation to the Community.” Dr. Margaret Bell had charge. Out- 
standing leaders in education, health, and physical education from 
over the country took part. 

‘ ££ «* 

The new officers of the Virginia State Association are: 

President, Grace Chevraux; Secretary-Treasurer, P. B. Dyck; 


Member-at-Large, Major M. G. Ramey. 
* x * 


The two Helens—Smith and Coops—University of Cincinnati, 
have written a very worth-while book entitled Physical and Health 
Education (American Book Company). This book is very compre- 
hensive in the field of principles and procedures. It is not simply 
an accumulation of facts and information but is a worth-while 
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integration of the whole field of health, physical education, safety 
and recreation as pertains to the health and physical educatio, 
program in our public schools. It gives attention to the differen 
approaches necessary on the primary, elementary, 
senior high school levels. It has a valuable cha 
materials. 


and junior ang 
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* * * 


Mrs. Helen C. Corrubia has an outstanding girls’ Progran 
at Central High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma. It is mogt oUt. 
standing. Tulsa has a very strong health and physica} edn. 
cation progam from grades 1 through 12. Mrs. Corrubia le 
pervises the girls’ work and Mr. Skillern the boys’ work. 

: + & 

Special mention should go to David K. Brace for his splendid 
leadership in the State of Texas and for his persistent campaign 
to get a full-time state director in the largest state in the Union 
He writes me that Gilbert Hermance is president of the State 
Association. 

* * Ok 

Walter S. Knox, formerly of Texas and working for his 
doctorate with McCloy at Iowa, has been elected Profeggo 
and Head of the Department of Physical Education, whig 
includes health service, physical education, and athletics, a 
the University of Hawaii at Honolulu. 

x € »* 

One must congratulate Agnes R. Wayman on her splendid new 
book, A Modern Philosophy of Physical Education, published by 
W. B. Saunders Co. Another fine contribution to the literature of 
our profession. 

. &* 

Interesting Facts: The Department of School Health ani 
Physical Education of the N.E.A., which merged with the 
American Physical Education Association, was one of the 
oldest departments, being formed in eighteen ninety-four— 
forty-four years ago. The American Physical Education Asso- 
ciation was founded in 1885—fifty-three years ago. With over 
nine thousand members, the new American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation is one of the 
largest departments in the National Education Association, | 

* * * 

The New York State Association has 1400 paid up members. 
Ohio has 1200 members. Many state organizations report rapid 7 
increase in memberships. The strength of our national organiza 7 
tion depends upon state organizations. State organizations repre- 
sent the strength of our profession. 

x * x 

I spent a day at George Williams College, Chicago, with 
C. D. Giauque. It was very interesting to see the fine com- 
bination training that our leaders get in physical education, | 


recreation, group work, and sociology. 
* * ok 


re 


¥ 

The Chicago physical education program under Mr. Pritzlafi ‘ 

is growing steadily with unusual developments. Two more supe 7 

visors have been added to his central office staff. Each year there 

has been a steady increase in the number of full-time physical 

education teachers. In Chicago there are no specialists. All phys- f 

cal education teachers are certified as teachers with regular status. 

x * Ok 

Have you read the two interesting articles by Dr. Rosalini 

Cassidy, “Youth Journeys and the Social Sciences,” in the § 
April 1938 “Recreation,” and the article in the May “Nation's 

Schools”? 





* * * 
I had the pleasure of attending the State meetings this spring q 
in Virginia, Ohio, and Indiana. Besides their four meetings in col 
junction with the State Teachers Association, these states had a § 
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all-day Saturday program of discussions, demonstrations, and 
clinics. They were wonderful meetings—very practical and use- 
ful. Helen Coops arranged an excellent program at Columbus, 
Ohio. These spring, all-day independent health and physical edu- 
cation get-togethers help to build up state membership and in- 
terest. 

: 2 © 

Dr. Charles Winfred Savage Professor of Physical Edu- 
cation and Director of Athletics, emeritus, of Oberlin College, 
was recently awarded the Medal for Notable Service to Ober- 
lin College at the 100th Annual Meeting of the Alumni. 

Mr. Savage, a graduate of Oberlin in 1893, served Oberlin 
for nearly thirty years as Professor of Physical Education 
and Director of Athletics. He was one of the first men in the 
United States to become a director of athletics with faculty 
rank. This is the sixth alumni award. 

. -’ = 

C. E. Forsythe, Director of Athletics, Michigan State High 
School Athletic Association, writes that the Representative Council 
of that State Association adopted a by-law which will prohibit 
interschool boxing. 

* * * 

I was most pleased with my visit to Wesleyan College, 
Connecticut—splendid layout and plant—one of the best and 
most compact. The grounds are beautiful, their upkeep and 
maintenance excellent. Physical education is for three years. 
There is approximately 100 per cent participation; a wonder- 
ful intramural program. Harry Wood is Director. Interesting 
fact: Graduates who have been out for five years voted that 
physical education should be for four years. 

* * * 

We all congratulate our good friend and editor, Elmer 
Mitchell, on his Doctor’s degree which he received last June in 
Sociology at the University of Michigan. 

a a 

The Mabel Louise Southwick Memorial Building for Girls, 
University of Vermont, houses physical education. It com- 
mands an impressive panoramic view of valleys and hills—a 
most beautiful setting. Miss Eleanor Cummings is Director 
of the Department. 

* * * 

Everybody has been asking questions about what you can do 
in small spaces. There has been a persistent, strong demand for 
Games for Quiet Hours and Small Spaces published by the Na- 
tional Recreation Association, price fifty cents. 

+ + * 

John N. Richards, Newark, has compiled and arranged a 
“Physical Education Achievement Program” for both boys 
and girls, grades 6-9 inclusive. 

+ * «* 

Virginia Bourquardez of New York City, who has been very 
outstanding in hockey and lacrosse in the East, is now at Denton 
with Nancy Duggan. She was on the All-American Hockey Team 
which went abroad in 1932. She is doing a fine piece of work 
at Texas State College for Women. 

* * oa 

The National Tuberculosis Association is to be congratu- 
lated on their publication, “Healthful School Living.” Every- 
one should have a copy of this useful booklet that covers this 
important subject so concretely. 

a 

One out of every 37 is a criminal says the American Bar 
Association. Also this is a land where 200,000 citizens will commit 
murder before they die. They estimate the cost of crime to be 15 
billion dollars. 


* * * 
George W. Ayars, State Director, Delaware, states that 
Delaware College (Men’s College), University of Delaware, 


will accept and recognize one credit for physical and health 
education for entrance requirements. 
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“Victor Records are an invalu- 
able aid in physical training 
work —and the General Catalog 

of Victor Records lists those 
most helpful to teacher 
and student alike.” 


Your copy of new 
GENERAL CATALOG 


OF VICTOR RECORDS 





NOW AVAILABLE! 


Obtain it from your 
RCA Victor music deal- 
er or send coupon below 


Physical training teachers 
in elementary and high 
schools, as well as in col- 
leges, are fast becoming en- 
thusiastic users of Victor 
Records for the education 
of their students. 

In order that you may take 
full advantage of the use of 
records in physical training 
wofk be sure to get your copy 
of the new General Catalog 
of Victor Records. It con- 
tains a listing of the records 
Victor makes especially for 





















physical education use. Get 
your copy today from your 
RCA Victor music dealer, 
or if you prefer, it will be 
sent at your request to you 
for 15¢ (to cover handling 
charges and postage) direct 
from Camden. 


Modern Schools stay modern with RCA Victor Tubes in 
their sound equipment...RCA presents the Magic Key every 
Sunday, 2 to 3 P. M., E.D.S.T., on the NBC Blue Network. 


SOUND SERVICE FOR SCHOOLS 


Educational Department * RCA MANUFACTURING CO., Inc. 
Ci mden, N. J. * A Service of the Radio Corporation of America 





EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT (H-9) 
RCA MANUFACTURING CO., INC., CAMDEN, N. J. 


Enclosed is remittance of 15¢ for which please send me copy of 
the new General Catalog of Victor Records promptly. 
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“How We Do It” 


Speedball Junior 














WE are ever searching for a game in which the following fac- 
tors may be emphasized: (1) Time available in the physical 
education program; (2) simplicity of a degree and extent con- 
ductive to sustained interest and activity for the broad range of 
grades 6 to 12, and college freshmen; (3) a type of competition 
reasonably satisfying to those who have the “football urge” in 
the fall season, but owing to obvious reasons—age, lack of physical 
fitness, cost of equipment and other facilities, lack of coaching and 
other safeguarding agencies, etc—should not participate in such 
a rugged sport as football. 

Because so many of speedball’s features have been “lifted,” 
and to the fact that the writer feels that a foster child should 
so recognize a parent game, speedball junior owes its name. 


The Ball—A regulation soccer ball. 


Playing Time of Game.—The game shall consist of four ten- 
minute quarters for high schools, or above this age. There shall 
be rest periods of two minutes between the first and second, and 
third and fourth quarters. The time between the second and third 
quarters shall be ten minutes. For junior high schools, the quarters 
should be eight minutes in length. For lower grades, the quarters 
shall be of six minutes, and the time between quarters should be 
proportionate with the above specified times. 

Teams shall change goals at the end of each quarter. Overtime 
periods of three minutes each shall be played in the event of a 
tie at the expiration of the regulation time. The game shall end 
when either team scores 1 or more points during any overtime 
period. 

The Playing Field—When a football field, or its equivalent in 
area is available, use one or two areas crosswise of same; or, any 
area measuring 70 to 80 yards by 50 to 60 yards. This is a 
matter of available ground area in all cases. If regulation goals 
are not available, use 2% inch iron piping set in concrete, 10 feet 
above ground and 18 feet apart. For colleges, use football area, 
and goals. 

The crossbars may be of heavy wire run through drilled holes 
in the tops of uprights. If desired, the uprights (piping) may ex- 
tend 20 feet above the ground. These goals are inexpensive and 
durable. For marking of field, exclusive of boundaries (the goals 
are on the end lines); two lines crosswise of field, 10 yards in 
from each goal, one line across field at the center point; two lines, 
each one 10 yards distant from the center line (restraining lines). 


The Players—A team consists of from eleven to as many as 
twenty on each side. (Here again the facilities and other condi- 
tions govern.) 

The Kickoff—The winner of the toss kicks from placement, 
from the restraining line in his area. All players of both sides 
shall be on their respective restraining lines when the ball is 
kicked. When the ball is kicked over the goal line, it shall be 
snapped back by opponent on the 10-yard line. 


Method of Advancing Ball—(1) Kicking only, when a ground 
ball; (2) passing, kicking, running, when an air ball (above head 
in air). 

Penalties—(1) Touching ground ball with hands—forfeit ball 
to opponents for snap-back; (2) failure to stop when tagged (one 
hand) by opponent while running with ball—forfeit to opponent 
for snap-back. 


Snap-back—tThe ball is snapped back between the legs, and 
all players shall be on side, 5 yards from the snapper-back. 

Goals Shall Count —When the ball is kicked over the crossbar, 
3 points; between the uprights and under crossbar, 2 points; when 
the ball is carried over the goal line (any part of end line), 2 
points; when the ball is passed over the goal line (any part), 1 
point. Penalties—A punt shall count only when kicked from the 
restraining line. Otherwise, the ball is forfeited to opponent on the 
10-yard line, and snapped back. 





Out of Bounds——(1) When the ball is kicked Over the 
line, and mot between the uprights or over the Crossbar, jt 
be put into play on the sidelines 10 yards from the goal line 

the ball shall be given to nearest opponent who may ia 
pass into the playing area. (2) Out of bounds at either sidelin ; 








goes to opponent. (Note: No attempt shall be made to Pip, 
pass the ball for goal when it is out of bounds on the 10 7 


: -y 
line. Penalty: ball goes to opponent on the nearest restraining ine 


Two opponents in possession of ball: toss ball up between the 
two players; either one may catch or bat it. 

Air dribble—One dribble only. Penalty: ball goes to Opponent 
for snap-back. 

All use of the straight arm, shoulder block, or unnecessary 
roughness, shall be penalized by forfeiting the ball to Opponent 
on the nearest restraining line. In cases of willful tackling, the 
culprit side shall be penalized 2 points. 


— 

The Games for Girls—Modification such as the elimination of 
any one of the four scoring methods; smaller areas, etc, may 
decrease the strenuousness of the game for girls. , 


Officials—There shall be two referees, of equal authority, and 
one or more timekeepers. ; 

Notes.—Interpretations of the foregoing rules will be given 
upon request. The two referees should work on opposite sides of 
the field at all times. It is obvious that the players should wey 
soft-soled shoes, and no spikes. If it is found difficult to deter. 
mine touching (to stop runner) use two hands in lieu of one, 4 
drop-kick may be used to score in any area. Bodily contact shal 
not be permitted in blocking the runner, passer, or kicker. 


B. E. Wiccrns 
Columbus, Ohio, Public School 


A Course for High School Girls 


N INNOVATION in high school curricula is the new aé- 
vanced course now being offered to girls of the Senior High [ 
School of San Bernardino, California. This course, called “Per. § 
sonal and Social Hygiene,” is open to seniors who have com- 
pleted the prerequisites, red cross home hygiene and first aid, in 
their junior year. Though of practical help to all girls enrolled, 
the new course is designed also to appeal to those who may bk Ff 
interested in medicine, nursing, or social service as a profession. 
The work is divided into ten units, which, in general, aim to 
teach the pupil not only how to foster health and prevent dis- 
ease, but also how to fit herself “to live most and to serve best.” | 
Specifically, Unit I aims to give the pupil of the adolescent 
age the basic principle of the meaning of health, heredity, en- 
vironment, and individual effort, in order that through such 
knowledge she may be able adequately to adjust herself to life 
situations. : 
Unit II gives the pupil some understanding of the early and 
the modern conquest of disease, and a brief survey of the various | 
classifications of diseases, and the causes, effect, and means of ; 
prevention. In addition, the unit stresses health practices which } 
will enable the pupil to resist disease. ' 
Unit III deals with the skeletal and muscular system, and 
aims to give the pupil an elementary knowledge of muscle tissue 7 
and skeletal structure, together with an understanding of the | 
functions of each. Closely correlated with these is an understand | 
ing of the effects of good and poor posture. f 
Unit IV deals in general with a knowledge and the care of | 
the excretory organs, and of the skin, nails, and hair. Allied to 
this subject is the problem of selecting sensible clothing that 
will serve to improve health rather than to endanger it. 
Unit V gives a general survey of the alimentary and digestive 
systems. In this unit, the pupil is stimulated to think of the 
importance of nutrition in its relation to health and to physical 
and mental well-being. Moreover, this unit gives the pupil a 
chance to learn and understand the basic principles involved i 3 
the everyday diet. 
Unit VI includes a physiological survey of the respiratory 
system as to structure, classification, functions, and hygiene. In 
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addition, respiratory ailments, such as colds, tuberculosis, and 
pneumonia, are studied, both from a preventive and a remedial 
standpoint. ; ; 

Unit VII, dealing with the vascular or circulatory system, aims 
to give the pupil a knowledge of this intricate system, to the 
end that she may live longer and better. Incidentally, diseases of 
this category, such as hardening of the arteries, high and low 
blood pressure, and varicose veins, are also studied. 

Unit VIII, a study of the special senses, has as its objective, 
an understanding of the anatomy, physiology, and hygiene of the 
special senses, So that they may be used to the best advantage. 

Unit IX, a study of the nervous system, strives to increase 
the pupil’s happiness and usefulness by helping her to adjust her- 
self mentally to her environment. 

Unit X includes a survey of the reproductive system, and 
aims to give the pupil a general understanding of the sex instinct 
in man, its stages of development, its normal expression, and the 
values and penalties attached to it. 

VIRGILINE B. MULVANE 
Instructor in Hygiene 
Senior High School 
San Bernardino, California 


Recreational Leaders’ Club 

HE Recreational Leaders’ Club was organized with a two-fold 

purpose. The first of these was a definite contribution to the 
school by members in encouraging active participation in- 
stead of passive acceptance of the teacher’s work. The second was 
an effort to carry over the work taught in the physical education 
classes to practical use at recesses. Too often the space and equip- 
ment are monopolized by a few of the older boys and girls and 
the younger children are robbed of their fair share of their use. 

The work of the club has four objectives. The first of these 
is theoretical and involves the keeping of a notebook. This note- 
book is the property of the individual club member and contains 
the information he wishes to put into it. There is naturally a great 
variance in the material found in them. Classifications of games 
as to age, grade, sex, active and quiet, outdoor and indoor, with 
equipment and without, are filed in a constantly growing list of 
games. 

The second objective is in the laboratory field. The club meets 
once in two weeks during E.C.A. period and the first part of the 
period is spent in assigning leaders of games for the various pri- 
mary rooms. Each leader chooses two or three helpers from the 
rest of the group and they with the leader are responsible for tak- 
ing charge of the younger groups with definitely planned games. 
The leaders are responsible but not “on the job” each recess. The 
next part of each meeting is given over to reporting on successful 
(or otherwise) games used in the past two weeks for the benefit 
of the rest. Explanations of new games are given and they are 
added to the classified list. A subject is assigned for discussion 
for each meeting. 

A third objective is the teaching of sportsmanship and re- 
sponsibility. It means much for these pupils to be willing to give 
up their own play time to be of service to their school and others. 

The fourth objective is a large acquaintance with games for 
any occasion not only as to knowledge of same, but also a knowl- 
edge of where to find material and how to plan programs in which 
games are needed. The subjects for our year’s work are as fol- 
lows, although one at a time only is given to the club for its next 
meeting: 


Organization and Notebook Sportsmanship and responsi- 
Plan. bility (2 meetings). 
Explanation of some game. Singing games. 
Games for little children. Quiet games. 
Active outdoor games (2 Active indoor games. 
meetings). Games for grown-ups. 
Outdoor relays. Parties—general. 
Games with balls. Parties—special occasions. 
Games with other equipment. Parties—progressive. 
Penalties and formations. Tricks and stunts. 
TECKLA M. PETERSEN 
Delaware School 
Evansville, Indiana 
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This Germ Causes 
Athlete's Foot 


ERE you see, through the microscope, a 
fungus named trychophyton rosaceum. It 
is enlarged 480 times—the photo was made in 
the Dolge mycological laboratory from a vig- 
orous strain. This fungus (mold germ) is one 
of a group responsible for Athlete’s Foot. It 
attacks the normal skin—causes a violent 
itching, followed by skin cracking and the 
other symptoms you know so well. It is very 
hardy. 


Alta-Co, diluted in 10 parts of water, kills 
trychophyton rosaceum in less than 30 seconds. 
Many otherwise-dependable disinfectants 
can’t kill it at all. 


Alta-Co is non-irritating to the skin—is 
used in many leading colleges and prep schools 
as a preventive and treatment. ‘ Details on 
request. 


Oderless ALTA-CO 


The C. B. DOLGE COMPANY 
Westport, Connecticut 





Send for Booklet H 98 
Foot Tub Service Deal 
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President—T. E. McDonough, Eastern State Teachers College, 
Richmond, Kentucky. 

President-Elect—Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for Women, 
Denton. 

Vice-President—A. W. Hobt, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary—Jackson R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

Treasurer—J. W. Hair, Baton Rouge, Louisiana. 


ARKANSAS 
Eugene Lambert 


The spring meeting of the Health and Physical Education De- 
partment of the Arkansas Education Association met in Little 
Rock, May 14. Miss Zona Ellen Smith of Arkansas State Teachers 
College, Conway, was re-elected President; Solon B. Sudduth of 
Henderson State Teachers College, Arkadelphia, Vice-President; 
Eugene Lambert, University of Arkansas, Fayetteville, Sec.-Treas. 

Dr. H. G. Hotz and Eugene Lambert of the University of 
Arkansas and Morgan Owens and W. F. Hall of the State De- 
partment of Education have been collaborating in a summer school 
graduate seminar in preparing a course of study in health, safety, 
and physical education for Arkansas schools. 

Charlotte Graichen of the University of Iowa taught summer 
school physical education courses at the University of Arkansas 
in the absence of Ruth Cranz, who has been ill in Chicago, but is 
much better now. 


FLORIDA 
Joe Hall 


During the summer months many of the physical education 
teachers in Florida have been collaborating in the preparation of 
a tentative course of study. A great deal of work has been done 
in preparing this material and it has already shown evidence of 
being helpful both through its specific suggestions and through 
the interest which it has created. 

The major project for the ensuing year will be to extend and, 
at the same time, refine the work which has been done. It is 
hoped that in the fall Florida may have an adequate course of 
study for its junior and senior high schools. 


KENTUCKY 
William Terry 


M. E. Potter, Head of the Department of Physical Education, 
University of Kentucky, has been on a year’s leave of absence to 
study on his doctorate at Louisiana State University. C. W. Hack- 
ensmith, Assistant Professor of Physical Education, served as 
Acting Head in his absence. 

Gladys Perkerson, Western Kentucky State Teachers College, 
has been on a year’s leave of absence to study at Louisiana State 
University. 

Jesse Thomas, Louisiana State University, and Case Thomas- 
son, Middlesboro High School, have been serving as instructors in 
physical education on the summer school staff of the Department 
of Physical Education, University of Kentucky. 

The recreational courses sponsored by the Department of 
Physical Education at the University of Kentucky in conjunction 
with the Summer School Office, had an enrollment of 470 stu- 
dents in a program of varied activities including tennis, badminton, 
archery, folk dancing, tap and clog dancing, golf, and social 
dancing. 


LOUISIANA 
Jess Hair 
Six millions of dollars in bonds floated by the State Board of 
Education may be supplemented by Federal funds, which will give 
perhaps eleven millions for buildings at our state teacher-training 
institutions. This will naturally make for improved departments of 





health, physical education, and safety education in all inst 

Hefley “Hand” Stovall has resigned as athletic dire 
coach at Baton Rouge Senior High School 
in Louisville, Kentucky. 

Dorothy Barbe replaced Stewart Ferguson in Monticello, 4; 
kansas, while he taught on the L.S.U. faculty this summer, 

Dr. Alfred Bauer of the Social Service Department of the 
University of Kentucky was visiting professor of recreational 
methods and materials at L.S.U. this past summer. 

The Recreation courses conducted at L.S.U. this past summer 
were very well attended. They were not compulsory and did not 
carry credit. This program emphasizes corecreation in such ac. 
tivities as social dancing, tennis, badminton, and ping-pong. 

The L.S.U. School of Health and Physical Education has ¢. 
vised an examination of prospective master students this summe, 
to determine their proficiency in these fields. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
Julia H. Post 


The South Carolina Physical Education Association in recognj. 
tion of its tenth year as an organization has published an anji. 
versary edition of its semi-annual “News Bulletin.” The number 
contains a history of the organization, pictures of various pro. 
grams and activities in the state, and contributions of member 
past and present. 

The publication is financed by asking each school to pay the 
cost of the cuts, contributions, and advertisements. 

Copies of the Bulletin will be sent to all schools with the hope 
of stimulating interest in present physical education programs and 
promoting further development. 


TENNESSEE 
Harlan G. Metcalf 


Ted Shawn completed his second annual School of Dance at 
the Peabody Summer School of Physical Education on July 2. 
The school was very successful; twice as many men and women 
were enrolled as last year. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Thomson who teaches Physical Therapy at 
Peabody College spent the summer studying at the Harvard 
Medical School in Boston, Massachusetts. 

Dr. Harlan G. Metcalf, Chairman of the Department of 
Physical and Health Education at Peabody College, is spending 
his ninth year this September teaching at the New York Uni- 
versity Camp near Sloatsburg, New York. 

Under the sponsorship of Dorothy Kock, Director of the 
Dance at the University of Tennessee, 175 students participated 
in a program of folk dances during the summer quarter. The event 
proved popular and more of the same programs are planned for 
the summer quarter in 1939. 


TEXAS 
Jeanie Pinckney 


One hundred and thirty-two students majoring in health and 
physical education received degrees from ten Texas colleges in 
1938. Of this number fifty-three were men and eighty were 
women. Four of the fifty-two men and nine of the eighty 
women received Master’s degrees. Of the ten colleges, only two 
award Master’s degrees to majors, namely the University of 
Texas and Texas State College for Women. 












Among out-of-state summer school guest instructors teaching 
health and physical education at Texas State College for Women 
were Natalie Bartlett, Nebraska; and Lois S. Fahs, New Brunswick, 
Canada; at the University of Texas Paul R. Washke, Univer- 
sity of Oregon; Dr. Charles J. Prohaska, Connecticut; and 
H. D. Edgren, Chicago. 

Thelma Dillingham, Instructor in Physical Training, the Uni- 
versity of Texas, attended New York University during the sum- 
mer. Elizabeth McGuire, State Department of Health, Austin, at- 
tended the University of Michigan. Mary McKee, dancing instruc- 
tor, the University of Texas, attended the dancing school at 
Bennington, Vermont. Maurine Bagwell, physical education 
teacher of Amarillo, attended the University of Texas summer 
school. 
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Revised 


Constitution and By-Laws 


National Section on Dance 


HE Constitution of the National Section on Dance provides 
T thet revisions or amendments be published in the JouRNAL OF 
HeatTH AND Puysicat Epucation for the benefit of the Section 
members. The Revision Committee, appointed in 1937, comprised 
Mary Jo Shelly, Chairman, Ruth Murray, and Barbara Page 
Beiswanger, ex officio. In the following Revised Constitution, each 
section revised is noted with an asterisk, and the nature of the 
revision is indicated in parentheses. Suggestions and comments 
may be sent to Mrs. Beiswanger, Monticello College, Godfrey, 
Illinois. 

Article 1. Name 


Section 1.—The organization shall be called the National Sec- 
tion on Dance of The American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation. 


Article Il. Purposes 


Section 1—The purposes of the section are: 

a) To promote the constructive development of all types 
of dance in education. 

b) To provide leadership in the dance in education by means 
of the activities of the Section in general, and in par- 
ticular by its continuous field of work through Service 
Committees as hereinafter provided. 


Article Ill. Membership 


Section 1—The Section shall consist of all members in good 
standing of The American Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation, as hereinafter provided. 


Article IV. Government 


Section 1—The business of the Section shall be conducted by 
an Executive Committee, a Legislative Board, and Service Com- 
mittees as hereinafter provided. 


Article V. Publications 


Section 1—There shall be no regular official publication of the 
Section; but the Section shall issue, when appropriate, selected 
materials from its proceedings as hereinafter provided. 


Article Vi. Amendments 


Section 1—Amendments to this Constitution may be proposed 
at any regular meeting of the Legislative Board, and when so 
proposed shall be published in the next number of the JourNAL 
OF HEALTH AND PuysIcaL Epucation for the benefit of the Section 
membership; and after publication shall be subject to a mail vote 
of the Legislative Board. An affirmative vote of three-fourths of 
the Board shall be necessary for adoption. No vote shall be valid 
beyond thirty days after the date of official notification. 


BY-LAWS 
Article 1. Membership 

Section 1—Membership in the Section shall be designated as 
voting and non-voting. 

Section 2—Voting members shall consist of all persons classed 
as active, professional, or life members in good standing of 
The American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. 

Section 3—Non-voting members shall consist of all persons 
classed as honorary, patron, or student members of The American 
Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 

Section 4.—Only voting members shall have the right to hold 


office or to vote in any election or upon any measure before the 
Section. 


Article Il. Officers and Their Duties 


Section 1—The officers of the Section shall be: National Chair- 
man, Vice-Chairman, Secretary, and Treasurer. 
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Section 2.—The National Chairman shall act as director of 
the work of the Section; as Chairman of the Executive Commit- 
tee, Legislative Board, and Program Committee as hereinafter pro- 
vided; and shall appoint committees as hereinafter provided. 

*Section 3—The Vice-Chairman shall act for the National 
Chairman in that officer’s absence; and shall serve as Vice- 
Chairman of the Executive Committee, Legislative Board, and 
Program Committee as hereinafter provided. (“Program Com- 
mittee” added. See Article VII, Section 2.) 

Section 4——The Secretary shall serve as Secretary of the 
Executive Committee and Legislative Board; and as Chairman of 
the Editorial Committee as hereinafter provided; and shall keep 
all records, attend all meetings in official capacity, and perform 
such other duties as the Legislative Board may direct. 

Section 5.—The Treasurer shall serve as Treasurer of the 
Executive Committee and Legislative Board; and shall handle all 
funds of the Section, and perform such other duties as the Legis- 
lative Board may direct. 


Article Ill. Executive Committee and Its Duties 


Section 1—The Executive Committee shall consist of the Na- 
tional Chairman, the immediate Past National Chairman, the 
Vice-Chairman, the Secretary, and the Treasurer .(five members). 
Members of the Executive Committee may be represented by 
proxy providing the proxy is a voting member of the Legislative 
Board. 

*Section 2.—It shall be the duty of the Executive Committee 
to aid the National Chairman in coordinating and carrying out 
the work of the Section, to suggést legislation to the Legislative 
Board, and to put into effect the rules and regulations of that 
body. (Rephrased.) 


Article IV. Legislative Board and Its Duties 


*Section 1—The Legislative Board shall consist of the Execu- 
tive Committee, the six District Chairmen or duly appointed 
representatives of the six districts of the Association, the Chair- 
men of Service Committees, two members-at-large, and two non- 
voting advisory members. Members of the Legislative Board may 
be represented by proxy providing the proxy is a voting member 
of the Section. (Fifteen members—thirteen voting and two non- 
voting; five members of the Executive Committee, five District 
Chairmen exclusive of the National Vice-Chairman, one Chairman 
of Service Committee exclusive of the National Chairman and 
Secretary, two members-at-large, and two advisory members.) 
(Revision: changes in the Legislative Board to conform with 
changes in election of officers.) 

Section 2.—Six or more of the voting members of the Legisla- 
tive Board present in person or by proxy shall constitute a 
quorum for the transaction of business. 

*Section 3—The Legislative Board shall have the character of 
a council of experts on the dance in education with the essential 
purpose of promoting desirable practice in the field. Its duties 
shall be to pass on all legislation necessary to the conduct of the 
work of the Section and to approve the projects undertaken by 
Service Committees. Legislation may be initiated within the 
Board or by voting members of the Section providing in the 
latter case that ten voting members petition the Legislative Board 
in writing at a regular meeting. (Phrase added concerning the 
approval of the work of Service Committees.) 

Section 4.—The officers of the Section shall serve as the offi- 
cers of the Legislative Board as hereinbefore provided. In case 
of a tie vote, the National Chairman shall cast the deciding vote. 


Article V. Service Committees and Their Duties 

*Section 1—The Service Committees of the Section shall be: 
Study, Editorial, and Program. 

Section 2.—It shall be possible by vote of the Legislative Board 
to abolish or combine existing committees, and to create new com- 
mittees as the need shall arise. 

*Section 3.—Service Committees shall constitute agencies for 
the continuous field work of the Section, their duties being: 

a) Study Committee: 

To plan and carry out studies of use to the teaching field. 
The personnel of the Study Committee shall consist of the 
Chairman of the Committee, appointed as hereinafter pro- 
vided, and the chairmen of subcommittees engaged in study 
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projects. The number and function of such subcommittees 
shall not be fixed, but shall be determined by the action of 
the Legislative Board in approving projects to be under- 
taken. 

Editorial Committee: 

To serve as a publishing and publicity agency by selecting, 
editing, and issuing material from the Section proceedings 
with the approval of the Legislative Board; and by regu- 
larly informing the teaching field of the activities of the 
Section through the JourNAL or HEALTH AND PHYSICAL 
EpucaTion. The Committee shall aim in its publications 
to supplement existing literature in the field. 

c) Program Committee: 

To serve as a central program-planning agency by advising 
concerning District programs; and to conduct the program 
of the annual national meeting of the Section. Questions 
of policy concerning the content or conduct of the pro- 
gram for the national meeting, or the programs of District 
meetings referred to the Program Committee, shall be 
referred to the Executive Committee of the Section and 
shall be determined by action of the Executive Committee. 
(This section revised and rephrased to conform with re- 
visions of ;ommittees.) 

*Section 4—Service Committees shall report upon the results 
of their work, such reports to be returned in written form at 
least annually to the Secretary of the Section and incorporated 
into the proceedings of the Section. (Made a separate section; 
this provision was originally an item under Section 3.) 


b 


~~ 


Article VI. Other Committees 


*Section 1—A Nominating Committee shall be appointed an- 
nually by the National Chairman at least sixty days in advance 
of the annual meeting of the Section and shall present its recom- 
mendations at that meeting. It shall present biennial nominations 
for national chairman, secretary, and treasurer; and annual nom- 
inations for one member-at-large and one advisory member of the 
Legislative Board to fill expired terms. It shall make additional 
nominations as need shall arise by amendment of this Consti- 
tution and By-Laws. (Revised to include the Secretary and Treas- 
urer.) 

*Section 2—The Nominating Committee shall be responsible 
for securing the consent of all nominees to be recommended by it 
in advance of the presentation of its recommendations. (New sec- 
tion added.) 

*Section 3—Additional Service Committees may be created as 
hereinbefore provided. (Previously Section 2.) 

*Section 4—Special committees may be created at any time by 
vote of the Legislative Board and appointed by the National 
Chairman. (Previously Section 3.) 





Article VII. Elections and Appointment 


Section 1—Candidates for National Chairman shall be nomi- 
nated biennially by the Nominating Committee or from the floor 
at the annual meeting of the Section and elected by the Section 
members by ballot for a term of two years. 

*Section 2—The Vice-Chairman shall be automatically the 
Chairman of the Section on Dance of the District in which the 
annual national meeting of the Association is to be held. This 
office shall therefore be appointive for a term of one year. (One 
of the main revisions; tenure of office previously two years.) 

*Section 3—Candidates for national secretary shall be nomi- 
nated biennially by the Nominating Committee or from the floor 
at the annual meeting of the Section and elected by the Section 
members by ballot for a term of two years. (Constitution pre- 
viously provided for Secretary’s election by the Legislative Board 
from their own number.) 

*Section 4——Candidates for national treasurer shall be nomi- 
nated biennially by the Nominating Committee or from the floor 
at the annual meeting of the Section and elected by the Section 
members by ballot for a term of two years. (See comment under 
Section 3.) 

Section 5—Candidates for one of the two members-at-large 
of the Legislative Board shall be nominated annually by the 
Nominating Committee or from the floor at the annual meeting 
of the Section and elected by the Section members by ballot for 
a term of two years. 








*Section 6.—Candidates for one of the two advisory 
of the Legislative Board shall be nominated annually 
Nominating Committee or from the floor at the annual ’ 
of the Section and elected by the Section members by rte 
a term of two years. These are non-voting members and eat 
drawn from among persons interested in the dance jn edu be 
but not directly concerned with teaching the dance in thi a ' 
(Rephrased.) 8 fed 

*Section 7—There shall be no provision preventing re 
to office of any of the above named officers, members-at- 
advisory members. (New section.) 

*Section 8—The six District Chairmen representing the g 
districts of the Association are elected by their respective dist i 
according to local constitutions. In districts having no re 
chairman for the dance, the National Chairman may request th 
president of that district to appoint a representative to have al 
the rights and responsibilities of a District Chairman. Distrig 
Chairmen shall hold office on the Legislative Board until thei 
successors are elected or appointed. (Previously Section 1 
phrased.) 

*Section 9—Chairmen of Service Committees shall be as fol. 
lows: 

a) Program Committee: 

The National Chairman of the Section shall serve as Chair. 
man of the Program Committee as hereinbefore provided, 
Editorial Committee: 

The Secretary of the Section shall serve as Chairman 
the Editorial Committee as hereinbefore provided. 
Study Committee and other Service Committees: 

The Chairman of the Study Committee and any addition. 
ally created Service Committees shall be appointed by the 
National Chairman immediately upon election to office, fg 7 
a term of two years. Before confirmation of such appoint. 
ments, the Legislative Board shall be notified and up f 
objection of a majority of the Legislative Board to any 
prospective appointee, the National Chairman shall enter ; 
tain alternative suggestions, but final right of appointment 
shall be the National Chairman’s. (Revised to conform tp 
the revisions of committees; rephrased; previously sec. 
tion 8.) 

*Section 10.—With the exception of the Study Committee 
hereinbefore provided, members of Service Committees other tha 7 
the Chairmen shall be selected in the number and at the discretion 
of the Chairman of that Committee. Notification of such selec 
tion shall be made by the Committee Chairmen in writing to th ; 
National Chairman within four weeks of their own assumption 
of office. (Previously Section 9; phrase added relative to th 
Study Committee.) 

*Section 11——There shall be no provision preventing consect- 
tive terms of office for any chairman or any committee membe 
of any Service Committee. Upon expiration of office, a retiring | 
National Chairman may recommend the continuance in appoint 7 
ment of any working group. (Previously Section 10; The origin 7 
Section 11 of Article VII has been omitted since it is no longe 
necessary. It was a special provision to cover the launching 
the Section.) 
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Article VIII. Meetings f 
Section 1—An annual meeting of the membership, Legislative | 
Board, Executive Board, and Service Committee shaH be held at) 
the time and place of the annual national meeting of the A+) 
sociation. t 
*Section 2—The Legislative Board shall hold such separalt i 
additional meetings as may be necessary, such meetings to k 7 
convened by the National Chairman. (Rephrased.) f 
Section 3—The National Chairman shall make suitable effa | 
to summon to a meeting a quorum of the Legislative Board a) 
least annually at a time and place other than the regular annua | 
meeting of the Section and the Board. : 
Section 4.—The District Dance Section meeting shall be cory 
sidered as a part of the National Dance Meeting when the Ney 
tional Section convenes in a city within the boundaries of thé 
district. 
Article IX. Finances 
*Section 1—Any funds accruing to the National Section @ 
Dance shall be deposited in the treasury of the Association a5‘9 
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separate fund to be known as the Dance Section Fund. (Re- 
hrased. ) ) . 

p *Section 2.—All budgeting, accounting, and dispersal of funds 
shall be conducted by the Finance Committee of the Dance Sec- 
tion subject to the approval of the Governing Board of the As- 
sociation. (Revised, making the provisions more specific.) 


Article X. Amendments 


Section 1—Changes in these By-Laws may be proposed only 
at a regular meeting of the Legislative Board by any member of 
the Board or by any voting member of the Section providing in 
the latter case the proposal be supported in writing by fifteen 
voting members of the Section. When so proposed, the measure 
or measures shall be published in the JouRNAL oF HEALTH AND 
Puysicat Epucation for the benefit of the Section membership ; 
and after publication, shall be subject to a mail vote of the 
Legislative Board. An affirmative vote of three-fourths of the 
Legislative Board shall be necessary for adoption. No vote shall 
be valid beyond thirty days after the date of official notification. 
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Margaret Jewell 


To Readers of News from the Dance Section: 

For the past three years this Column has been under the able 
editorship of Charlotte MacEwan, past Secretary-Editor of the 
National Dance Section. To continue its success we need the as- 
sistance and cooperation of every reader of the column. All over 
the country, in elementary and high schools as well as colleges, 
dance news is being made—be it modern or social, folk or tap. 
Will you send in to me what news items you can glean for the 
interest of all our readers? 

I will be truly grateful and shall endeavor to make the column 
and JouRNAL dance articles useful and interesting to you. 

Sincerely yours, 
MArGAareET JEWELL, Secretary-Editor 
National Dance Section, A.A.H.P.E.R. 


New at Mills College, California, this summer was the Dance 
Workshop directed by Lester Horton of Los Angeles. “Conquest,” 
a dance cycle based on the early history of Mexico, was produced, 
with music composed by Lou Harrison. In addition to this im- 
portant program and the Technique and Composition classes 
taught by Miss Flade, a series of programs dealing with dance 
ran throughout the summer. 

The Rocky Mountain School of the Dance in Greeley, Color- 
ado, has proven to be a husky youngster in its third summer 
season. The highlight of the eight-week course was a Dance 
Congress on July 29, of which Jean Cave, Colorado State College 


of Education, was Chairman. Participants in the program were 
Paul Love, Richard Ellinger, Joey Luckie, Helene Hetzel, Evelyn 
Davis, Sally McRoberts, and José Limon. 

Perhaps no more active influence over the dance in education 


exists today than the Bennington School of the Dance, which 


will move to Mills College next year for a Western season. 
Ninety-six of its 159 students this summer are students or teach- 


ers in public or private schools, colleges, or universities. Many 


innovations were made this season, among them the residence 
of Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, Doris Humphrey, Charles 
Weidman, and Arch Lauterer’s group in Stage Design for Dance. 
Louise Kloepper, Elinor King, and Marian Van Tuyl, Fellows 
of the school, were at work with student groups on new com- 
positions. The annual Festival was enriched this year by a pro- 
gram of music for the dance. 

Among the news items which arrived too late for the June 
issue of the JouRNAL was one concerning the Southern California 
Dance Symposium, to which 13 colleges and universities were in- 
vited. It boasted a most impressive program including, in addi- 
tion to the customary presentation of compositions and group 
improvisation, an afternoon of talks and discussion on “Dance in 
Relation to the Other Arts.” Contributing to this discussion were 
Thor Bock, Bill Bowne, Manuel Galea, T. Henry, W. Dow, 
Dorathi Pierre, Dr. Edwin Starbuck, and Mary Jane Hungerford. 


Proof of further constructive dance-mindedness in Southern 
California is the Spring Festival sponsored by the Correlated Arts 


Group, which this year included two dance concerts. 


A trend toward “end-quarter” programs presented by all the 


dance classes within an institution seems to be growing. The 


University of Oregon, Stanford, Southern California, and Bowling 


Green State University, Ohio, report such group productions. 


Sarah Lawrence College dancers, directed by Marian Knighton 
Bryan, must hold something of a record, having presented 16 


demonstrations and recitals during the past year. 


The Dance Group of the University of Pennsylvania reports 
a year full of demonstrations and concerts, concluding with a 





hanya holm studio 


school of dancing 


for professionals, teachers, laymen and children 





regular session starts sept. 26 


hanya holm and concert group 
transcontinental tour 
october-december 1938 


e@e 215 west 11 street new york wa 9-6530 








Plan your Fall program now. WE have more 
than 1,000 solo and group dances and short 
and full length Ballets to choose from. There 
are numbers for every purpose and occasion. 





Special Rates for Physical Education Teachers 
Write for Complete Mail Order Catalogue 


Set of 5 Chalif Text Books, Special......... $8.50 
Separately, Each $2.00 








Folk Dances in 3 Volumes 
Vol. I 21 dances (easy) 
Vol. II 20 dances (medium difficulty) 
Vol. III 20 dances (advanced) 
$4 for the 3 Volumes. Separately, $1.50 each 

















CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE 


Rockefeller Center, International Building 
630 Fifth Avenue, New York 


Intensive FOUR DAY Material Course 
December 27th through 30th 


During your Christmas holidays you can have the new- 
est in dancing and such special material as your school 
may require. This course has been specially planned 
to give you a wealth of new dances and technique 
in four days. 


Evening entertainment has been arranged for those 
who wish it. 
Catalogue sent on request 


“Study the Dance with the Masters” 
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symposium participated in by South Philadelphia High School, 
Temple University, Swarthmore College, and the hostess group. 

A most successful dance program was given early in May in 
Cleveland, Ohio, by 400 participants ranging from elementary 
school children to community center adults. A capacity crowd of 
2400 persons saw the two-hour program of folk, tap, modern, 
and ballroom dancing—a real community project. 

The Orchesis of the University of Minnesota is a very busy 
organization under the direction of Mary Virginia Gardner. Dur- 
ing the past year this group gave a lecture-demonstration at 
Duluth State Teachers College, and a demonstration in St. Paul 
for high school students. They also performed at the modern 
dance evening of the American Dance Association, and in May 
presented a recital which included their new cycle, “The Proces- 
sion of the People.” 

Teachers College, Columbia University, will offer again this 
year “A Survey of Modern Dance for Men and Women,” under 
the direction of Mary P. O’Donnell. This course will present a 
cross-section of modern dance in America and its relation to the 
other arts. Sections on various phases will be taught by Doris 
Humphrey, Charles Weidman, Louis Horst, Sally Tobin Dietrich, 
Elsa Findlay, Martha Graham, Hanya Holm, John Martin, and 
Franciska Boas. 
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President—Louise S. Cobb, University of California, Berkeley. 

Vice-President—Dudley De Groot, San Jose State College. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Bernice Moss, State Department of Educa- 
tion, Salt Lake City, Utah. 


Claire M. Johnston 

The members of the Southwest District gave a farewell dinner 
for Dr. N. P. Neilson in Berkeley, California, on July 28. Under 
the general direction of Louise Cobb, President, Mrs. Clare Troxel 
of Oakland acted as chairman of arrangements and Hal Orion, 
State Director of Physical Education, served as program chairman. 
About 150 people attended to wish Dr. Neilson success in his new 
position in Washington, D.C., as Executive Secretary of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation. 

Guests from other states were: Henry Foster, University of 
Washington; Carrie Brown, Washington State College; Florence 
Alden and Earl Boushey, University of Oregon; Helen Fa! ricius, 
Oregon State Normal School; Laurentine Collins, Ruth Murray, 
and Art Cartey, Detroit, Michigan; Charles Cowell, The Ohio 
State University; Elizabeth Beall, Wellesley, Massachusetts; Dor- 
othy Zirbes, Staten Island, New York; Ina Gittings, Arizona; 
Bernice Moss, Utah; James Coleman, University of Nevada; Lou- 
ise McNiff, Ruth Johnson, and Elbert Chapman, Denver, Color- 
ado. Other guests from California included Dr. Clark Hethering- 
ton, Dr. Walter Brown, Stanford University; Dr. Rosalind Cas- 
sidy, Mills College; Dr. Pauline Hodgson, Violet Marshall, Anna 
Espenschade, Sarah Davis, Harold Pease, and Dr. Edna Bailey, 
University of California; Charles Davis, Director of Recreation 
and Physical Education in Berkeley, and R. W. Robertson, Super- 
intendent of Recreation in Oakland. 

Dr. Neilson leaves Stanford on the 20th of August for Wash- 
ington. While members of the Southwest District are experiencing 
a most natural feeling of regret and loss at his departure from 
this area, all are united in wishing him happiness and success 
in his new work. 

An item which should be of great interest to all physical edu- 
cation people is that the Progressive Education Association has 
for the first time in its history included a committee on physical 
education in its summer workshops. The Western Workshop at 








Mills College, largely owing to the efforts of Dr, R 
sidy, is the only Workshop having such a group. 

The personnel of this committee is as follows: Staff ne 
Dr. Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College; Laurentine Collins , 
Public Schools; and Dr. Charles Cowell, The Ohio State Uri 
versity. Student members, Florence Alden, Earl Boushey fia, 
Fabricius, Dorothy Zirbes, Ruth Johnson, Louise McNiff. of 
Chapman, James Coleman, Doris Dean, Hilda Kozman, ; 
Johnston, Gregory Mahakian, David Snyder, and Ruth Entz 

The members of the group considered this a very stimyls 
experience not only in working on their own Problems, byt ; 
relating their work to other areas in education represented 
the Workshop. 

Violet Marshall, Chairman of the Physical Education Depart. 
ment for Women at the University of California, has Tetume 
from her year abroad and will resume her work at the Unive 
this fall. 

Louise Cobb has been in New York this summer attendin B 
Teachers College, but will be in Berkeley again for the fal 
semester. 


Osaling Cy. 
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Administrative Measure. 
ment Section News 


H. Harrison Clarke 


Walter A. Cox of Albany, New York, was elected chairma 
of the Executive Board of the Administrative Measurement Sq. 
tion as the result of a mail vote conducted during the summer, 

Upon unanimous vote of the members of the Executive Boar : 
of this Section, it will hereafter be known as the “Administrative 7 
Measurement Section.” 

Felicio M. Torregrosa, Syracuse University graduate student 
from Puerto Rico, conducted a survey of the issues of th 
JOURNAL OF HEALTH AND PHYSICAL EDUCATION and the Research 
Quarterly from January 1930 to February 1938 inclusive, to &. 
termine the extent to which tests and measurements are reported 
as being in actual use in physical education programs. Seventeen 
articles describing measurement programs were found, and adé- 
tional information was secured from the regular news column oj : 
the national Administrative Measurement Section. This survey § 
revealed the following interesting facts: 3 

1. That of the seventeen programs described, sixteen use th: 7 
Rogers’ Physical Fitness Test; eight, the medical examination; 
two, postural examinations; and one, foot tests. 

2. That forty-three institutions in New England, especially 7 
in Massachusetts, conduct measurement programs utilizing th) 
PFI, twenty institutions in New York state, and one each iy 
Georgia and Quebec. ee 

3. That all types of institutions use tesis and measurements | 
in physical education, including colleges and universities, central: | 
ized rural schools, junior and senior high schools, YMCA’s, and | 
summer camps. k 

4. That there seems to be a definite trend among those physical § 
educators who use tests in the administration of their programs} 
to give the tests in the spring so that data on individual pupis | 
will be available for use in scheduling when school opens in tht | 
fall; also to schedule the physical education assignments of pupil F 
in the school before the academic assignments are made, and t 7 
use test results as the basis for the classification of pupils and fot | 
the meeting of individual needs of pupils. 4 

5. That the use of tests and measurements is reported as beim) 
of great help to physical educators in motivating pupils, in increat | 
ing participation and interest in the physical education program 
in increasing the physical fitness of students, and in selling tht 
program to the community. . 

Dr. Frederick W. Cozens writes that the Department of Phys 
cal Education for Men at the University of California at lo® 
Angeles believes that it can best carry out its required prograly 
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by finding out how it can be of service to students. All incoming 
freshmen take the Cozens’ General Athletic Ability Test which 
consists of seven separate items. After the individual’s performance 
in each event has been scored, his weaknesses are diagnosed and 
classwork is prescribed which contains the type of activity most 
likely to aid in remedying deficiencies. For example, the individual 
may be very weak in “arm and shoulder-girdle” strength, in 
which instance he is placed in a heavy apparatus class; then 
again, if weakness in running or jumping is discovered, classwork 
in track and field athletics is prescribed; or when men are dis- 
covered who are weak in game fundamentals, they are placed in 
a class designed to remedy that deficiency. In addition tests are 
used in both men’s and women’s departments for the usual pur- 
poses of: (1) determining progress in the acquisition of skills; 
(2) classifying students into homogeneous groups; (3) rating 
students in activities; and (4) assisting the teacher in evaluating 
his teaching procedures. 


Have You Seen— 


1. The new book, Measuring Achievement in Physical Educa- 
tion, by Ruth B. Glassow and Marion R. Broer of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin? This book is particularly valuable for its 
comprehensive survey and evaluation of those tests which measure 
skill in specific activities included in the physical education pro- 
gram. W. B. Saunders Company is the publishing house. 

2. The revised edition of the Gates-Strang Health Knowledge 
Tests? The revision has been made in accordance with recent 
findings from extensive curriculum research, including an analysis 
of health and accident statistics. These tests may be secured 
from the Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia 
University. 

3. The February-March 1937 issue of Phi Delta Kappan? 
This issue is devoted to health and physical education and con- 
tains an article on “Measurement in the Field of Physical Educa- 
tion” by Dr. Frederick W. Cozens. 
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President—Elizabeth Halsey, Iowa University. 

President-Elect—Willard N. Greim, Denver Public Schools. 

Vice-President—Gertrude Baker, University of Minnesota. 

Secretary-Treasurer—J. H. Morrison, Northern State Teachers 
College, Aberdeen, South Dakota. 


NEBRASKA 
Ruth Diamond 


Plans are now being made for the Nebraska Physical Educa- 
tion Association meeting to be held in December after the sec- 
tional meetings of the Nebraska State Teachers Association. The 
convention is being managed by Clara Rausch, Department 
of Physical Education for Women, University of Nebraska, First 
Vice-President of the state society. Invitations for the meeting 
have been issued by Omaha and Kearney. 

Two great losses have occurred to the Nebraska State Physical 
Education Association, as well as the local Lincoln society, since 
the last publication of this Journat, in the deaths of Bertha 
Lambert, for many years instructor of physical education in the 
Lincoln Junior High Schools, and Matilda Shelby, instructor of 
physical education and Women’s Athletic Association advisor in 
the Department of Physical Education at the University of 
Nebraska. Both were very active and efficient workers in local 
and state societies. They were well-beloved by colleagues and stu- 
dents. Their untimely deaths were great losses to their respective 
schools and communities. 

The Omaha Community Chest Day Camp for all children 
held at Carter Lake, Iowa, under the leadership of Dorothy Zim- 
merman, assisted by both white and colored staff, was a huge 
success, 
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Guides.—The following guides may be purchased from A. G. 
Spalding Brothers or direct from Mr. John Doyle, 105 Nassau 
Street, New York City: Hockey, Lacrosse, Softball, Volleyball, 
Soccer, Speedball. 

Basketball, Recreational Games, and Individual Sports Guides 
should be purchased from A. S. Barnes and Company, 67 West 
44th Street, New York City. 

After January 1, 1939, all guides will be published by A. S. 
Barnes and Company. 

Activity Census——Dorothy Humiston, Chairman of the Re- 
search Committee of the National Section on Women’s Athletics 
of the A.A.H.P.E.R., reports that all blanks from the Activity 
Census have been filed and are ready for use by any members of 
the N.S.W.A. who wish to make a survey of some particular 
sport. These returns represent replies from approximately 250 
colleges and 625 high schools ranging in size from less than 100 
girls to more than 5000. All but three states are represented. The 
final summarizing report is to be published soon. 

Amendments.—The By-Laws to the Constitution of the Na- 
tional Section on Women’s Athletics were amended by the Legis- 
lative Board at its meeting April 23, 1938, in Atlanta as follows: 


ARTICLE VII. Finances 


Section 1.—All funds of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics shall be turned over to the Treasurer of the Section, 
who shall disburse them in accordance with the provisos of the 
financial regulations of the Section. The annual budget approved 








Standards in Athletics for Girls and Women 
60c; $6.00 per dozen 


Supplement to Bibliography on Sports 
NEW!—Complete 1936-37 References 


50c; $5.00 per dozen 


The Doctor Answers Some Practical Questions 
Badminton Techniques 
Games for Large Groups 


15c; $1.50 per dozen 


Co-Recreation at the High School Level 
20c; $2.00 per dozen 


Volleyball Techniques 
10c; $1.00 per dozen 


Bibliography on Motion Pictures in Education 
5c; 50c per dozen 


Send orders to 
Elizabeth Noyes, Sales Representative 
1201 Sixteenth Street N. W., Washington, D. C. 























by the Section’s Committee on Policies and Finance shall limit 
the amounts to be paid by the Section Treasurer from Section 
funds for the work of any officer or committee. 

Section 2—The Committee on Policies and Finance of the 
Section shall prepare the annual budget. A copy of this approved 
budget shall be submitted to the Finance Committee of the 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Recre- 
ation, for its information. 

Section 3—The fiscal year shall run from July 1st through 
the following June 30th. At the close of each fiscal year the ac- 
counts of the Treasurer of the Section shall be submitted for audit 
by the Certified Public Accountant designated by the President 
of the Association. 

Section 4—The Treasurer of the National Section on Women’s 
Athletics shall each year be bonded to an amount equal to or 
greater than the total of the sums handled by her or under her 
jurisdiction during the given fiscal year. The fee for such bond 
shall be paid from the Treasury of the Section. 

Section 5—Neither the budgetary authorities nor the Treas- 
urer of the Section shall incur financial obligations beyond the 
power of the Section Treasury to finance, unless authorized to 
do so by the financial authorities of the American Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation. 
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President—W. K. Streit, Cincinnati Public Schools. 
Vice-President—Helen Hazelton, Purdue University. 
Secretary-Treasurer—August Pritzlaff, Chicago Public Schools. 
Member-at-Large—Harry L. Samuel, West Virginia University. 
Past President—Laurentine Collins, Detroit Public Schools. 


ILLINOIS 
Clifford E. Horton 


Elgin High School had a new gymnasium for boys this fall 
when school opened, as part of a $600,000 addition to the high 
school. The present gymnasium will be remodeled and be used 
exclusively by the girls. 

The new gymnasium unit has a main gymnasium floor 100 
by 105 feet which provides 
or bleacher space for 2,400 on the floor and a playing court 84 
by 50 feet. The bleachers are of the folding type which make 
available full use of the floor whenever no crowd is present. 

There also are four small gymnasiums 32 by 34 feet which 
can be used for such activities as wrestling, boxing, tumbling, 
ping-pong, etc., and as lecture rooms. 


The locker room unit consists of two general locker rooms 


60 by 24 feet, two team locker rooms, two supply rooms, and one 
medical examination room. There is one large shower room with 
two drying rooms. There will be 1200 lockers with room for 
additional ones when needed. 

Lyle McWherter, football coach at Arcola, will be the new 
head football coach at Decatur High School this fall. 

The program offered to the girls of the Johnston City High 
School for the first time is being organized as classes in health 
education. In a course such as this, physical activity is approached 
from the standpoint of health, because it is accepted that the 


greatest physical perfection and satisfaction comes as the direct — 


result of the proper personal health habits. Volna Curry, a gradu- 
ate of Battle Creek College, has charge of the program, which 
includes individualized instruction in body mechanics, seasonal 
sports, games, and health discussions. 

The Illinois State Physical Education Association will hold 
its meetings at the time of the 34th Annual High School Con- 
ference at the University of Illinois, November 3, 4, and 5. The 
committee in charge has undertaken to secure for the program 


two basketball practice courts, 


Dr. Hiram A. Jones, Chief, Physical Education Bureau, 
York State; Hiram Bingham, Director of Athletics, Harvard Uni 
versity ; E. C. Lindeman, Director of Recreation Division, WPA. 
Dr. J. B. Nash, New York University; Dr. Floyd Eastwood, Pur. 
due University; and Dr. Shailer Lawton of New York University 

The proposed program was arranged by a committee reall 
senting the Illinois High School Coaches Association, the Illinois 
Physical Education Association, Public School Health representa. 
tives, and Illinois League of High School Girls Athletic Associa. 
tions. 


New 


INDIANA 
Ben W. Miller 


Two of the best speakers in the country have been secured 
for the fall meeting of the Indiana Association for Health, Phys. 
cal Education and Recreation which is to be held in Indianapolis 
October 27. They are Dr. J. B. Nash, Chairman of the Depart. 
ment of Health and Physical Education, New York University. 
and Hazel D. Rex, Supervisor of Physical Education, Toledy 
Public Schools. 

New appointments to responsibilities for the State Association 
are as follows: H. H. Middlesworth, Recreation Director, Indian. 
apolis, represents the Indiana Recreation Association on th: 
Executive Committee; Mary Fread, Laboratory School, Terr 
Haute, replaces Marcia Snow, Wabash, as chairman of the Leg. 
islative Committee; George Ashworth, Mt. Vernon, is a member 
of the Press and Publicity Committee; and Geneva Risk, Greens. 
burg, is a member of the Mid-West Convention Committee. 

George E. Schlafer, Indiana University, is Chairman of the 
Big Ten Intramural Directors’ Association. 

Many individuals are performing definite responsibilities jp 
promoting the work of the State Association. Sixty-three dif. 
ferent individuals are serving as officers, members of the execy- 
tive committee, representatives to councils, and members of stand- 
ing and special committees. Thirty-six different members are als 
serving as officers in the twelve districts. 

The following regulation relating to safety education was 
passed by the State Board of Education, June 3, 1938: 

“Schools which are properly equipped may offer one com- 
plete unit in safety and health education and one complete unit 
of physical education, making a minor in the subject of safety, 
health, and physical education. As a minimum, one credit in 
health and safety and one credit in physical education may be 
offered. 

“Students who have met the health requirements for gradu- 
ation may substitute the credit in health for the credit in health 
and safety for the school year, 1938-39. Beginning with the school 
year, 1939-40, all schools will be expected to meet the standards 
as set up regulating health and safety education.” 


WISCONSIN 

Marie Adams 
Mr. Nohr, chairman of the Promotion committee, reports satis- 
factory progress is being made by the various divisions of the 
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committee. The philosophy committee has practically completed 


its work. The junior high division has made an excellent start | 


with a completed report from a state questionnaire on present 
practices and conditions. 

Katherine Cronin reports that a one-day conference held at 
the University late in the spring was a great success. Basketball, 


softball, and badminton were topics of discussion. Thirty-two | 


persons, representing fourteen cities, attended. It was recommended 
by the group that seasonal sport days be held next year and be 
advertised more widely throughout the state. The following 
people officiated at the meeting: Esther French, Laboratory 
Schools, University of Chicago; Theresa Statz, Helen Elliott, and 
Helen Webster of Milwaukee; Gelinda Vescolani, Wauwatosa; 


Marion Broer and Helen Driver of the University of Wisconsin. | 


Reports of local luncheons have been received from Superior, 
Janesville, EauClaire, and LaCrosse. LaCrosse boasted a crowd of 
125 with Dr. C. H. McCloy as the main speaker. Vacation in- 
terrupted this program of promotional dinners, which we hope 
will be continued this fall. 
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It May Interest You 
to Know--- 














ONGRATULATIONS are due to the Bouvé-Boston School of 
Physical Education for girls. The silver anniversary of the 
founding was celebrated May 20-23 (too late for an account in 
our June JOURNAL). Many of our women teachers are alumnae of 


this school. 
* * * 


HE American Social Hygiene Association, whose offices are 
Tin New York City, has a number of newly prepared posters 
and charts on syphilis and gonorrhea available at a nominal fee. 
The posters are recommended for men’s and women’s service 
clubs, and parent-teacher or adult groups. 

* * *# 

HE following awards were made at the Annual Meeting of the 
pon Academy of Physical Education at Atlanta: 

Research Award—To Dr. C. H. McCloy, for continued re- 
search during the past five years and for the stimulation given 
to younger workers in the field. 

Creative Award—To Martha Hill and Mary Jo Shelly, for 
their recent significant contributions to contemporary art in the 
field of the modern dance. 

Publication Award—To L. H. Weir, for the book Europe at 
Play, published by A. S. Barnes and Company. Award presented 
for the thoroughness of the investigation, the scholarly presenta- 
tion of the findings, and the workmanlike quality of the produc- 
tion of the book. 

The American Academy of Physical Education also made the 
following elections: 


Active Fellows—Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College; W. G. Ander- 
son, Yale University. 

Fellows in Memoriam.—Jakob Bolin, Luther Gulick, Dudley 
A. Sargent. 

Corresponding Fellows—Carl Diem, International Olympic In- 
stitute, Berlin; K. A. Knudsen, Turninspektor, Copenhagen; J. 
Lindhard, University of Denmark, Copenhagen; Eugen Matthias, 
University of Munich. 

Associate Fellows—A. V. Hill, University College, University 
of London; Eduard C. Lindeman, The New York School of Social 
Work. 

. *£ © 
¥ August, the American Public Health Association published 
An Appraisal Form for Local Health Work. It is divided into 
three major sections: a survey schedule for studying a com- 
munity’s health facilities; a schedule for appraising the local 
health activities; and a list of significant health indices. 
¢ & »* 


HE twenty-third conference of national recreational leaders 

from all over the country, representative of all phases of recre- 
ation—municipal, park, public and private school—promises to 
be of unusual interest. Because of the many new phases in the 
field of recreation, especially concerning youth and adults, a 
large attendance is expected. 

The theme is challenging: “Search for the Good Life.” What 
are the people in your community doing to live? Have you pro- 
vided places for the children to play? Are their pleas—where 
can I go? what can I do?—answered? Are your youth working 
adventurously and facing life hopefully because of happy hours 
learning and practicing the innumerable latent skills? What of 
your men and women? Is life passing them by? Do they go 
from day to day stirred by the varied possibilities of human 
satisfaction? Fortunately for many people in our nation this 
chance to live is being realized. Public-spirited citizens are giving 
time freely on boards and commissions whose tasks are to pro- 
vide for richer living. Hundreds of progressive communities, urban 








OUTSTANDING BOOKS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION 





THE KINESIOLOGY OF 
CORRECTIVE EXERCISE 


By GERTRUDE HAWLEY, M.A. 


Assistant Director, Women’s Gymnasium, 
Stanford University, California 





12mo, 268 pages with 107 engravings. 
Cloth, $2.75 net. 


This book provides a practical text in kinesiology for the 
use of students, teachers and physiotherapists specializing in 
the field of corrective exercise. It furnishes the essentials 
of human anatomy, physiology, kinesiology and physics 
—the background for teaching. A unique feature is the 
detailed analysis of the exercises recommended for the com- 
mon postural defects encountered in schools and colleges and 
by physiotherapists, thus giving a thorough understanding 
of the conditions and insuring the proper supervision of 
suitable corrective exercises. It will help every teacher to 
interest her pupils and to improve her own understanding 
and _ technique. 





EDUCATION THROUGH 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By AGNES R. WAYMAN, A.B., M.A. 


Associate Professor of Physical Education and Head of 
Department of Physical Education, Barnard College, 
Columbia University, New York, N. Y. 


Third edition. Octavo, 378 pages, illustrated with 
numerous charts and diagrams. Cloth, $4.00 net. 


The thoroughly revised third edition of this popular work 
presents physical education from a woman’s viewpoint, 
avoiding the evils commonly associated with the subject in 
the past and representing the reactions against the man- 
made athletic world. The book emphasizes the education of 
the many rather than the training of a few, and its pro- 
grams are designed for women of various ages, physical 
conditions and types. It stresses standards, ideals, principles 
and policies, and will be found invaluable to instructors, 
camp councillors, girl-scout leaders, camp-fire guardians, 
club leaders, and social and educational organizations. 
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Please send me: 


() Hawley’s Kinesiology of Corrective Exercise...... $2.7 
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WASHINGTON SQUARE 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


[] Wayman’s Education Through Physical Education. $4.00 
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ror HEALTH 
TEACHING 


© Thousands of schools throughout 
the country are using HYGEIA, The 
Health Magazine of the American 
Medical Association, to enliven and 
augment health teaching. Every issue 
supplies new, live material for out- 
side reading, oral topics, special 
reports, health projects, etc. 

School and Health Department by J. 


Mace Andress. Modern pictorial sec- 
tion every month. Always authentic! 


SPECIAL OFFER 


6 months’ introductory subscrip- 
tion to HYGEIA (regular price 
$2.50 a year) and the new 48 
page booklet, “Health Teaching 
Ideas,” both for $1.00. 


> Health | 
eaching 
Ideas... 


Pin Dollar to Coupon 











AMERICAN MEDICAL ASSN. 

535 N. Dearborn St., Chicago, III. 
1 enclose $1.00. Send HYGEIA 
for 6 months, and the new book- 
let, ‘‘Health Teaching Ideas.’’ 5 
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GUM SUITS 
for GIRLS 


Smartly Tailored — Fast Color Fabrics 


Quality workmanship and fabrics guarantee 
that ‘‘National’’ Suits will meet the needs of 
your classes most satisfactorily. Manufacturer- 
to-school prices assure you of greatest 
economy. They are easily laundered. Avail- 
able from stock in a large variety of styles. 


GYMNASIUM MATS 


WALL MATS — GRIDIRON COVERS 


Hand tufted, of layer felt, these expertly made mats are 
guaranteed by America’s leading mat builders to give 
outstanding, economical service. 


We shall be pleased to send you our illustrated 
folder with prices and specifications. 


NATIONAL SPORTS 
EQUIPMENT CO. 


362-372 No. Marquette St. Fond du Lac, Wisconsin 











and rural, have employed trained leaders to make this 
more effective and far-reaching. Public officials are a 
funds, and individuals are donating lands and buil 
mittees are working, groups are studying, schools are 
leisure. Special needs of boys and girls are being faced, Huma 
skills which are the heritage of the ages—music, drama, arts 

crafts, sports, games, gardening—are being made available 

Topics and Section Meetings——Many new topics will be 
sented. Here are a few that concern those interested jp ee 
recreation, health, and physical education: 

Ways of securing the cooperation of all agencies Concernej 
in a community-wide recreation program. 

The public school building—the people’s major unused recreg. 
tion asset. How shall its use be secured and directed? 

Recreation in industrial plants and business offices. 

How can educators and recreation executives more effectiyg) 
train leaders for the recreation profession? . 

Women and girls in a recreation program—their special needs 
and methods of meeting them. 

Corecreation and successful ways of promoting it. 

Recreation problems of smaller cities—approximately 5,099 ty 
30,000 population. 

Special Interest —The Report of the Committee on Standard 
of Training, Experience, and Compensation in Community Recr. 
ation Work will prove of value to those in teacher training. This 
is the second large national committee to work on this problen 
of standards. 

As usual, speakers of national reputation have been secured 
At this conference you will meet the leaders in municipal, home 
church, school, institutional, industrial, mental, and camp recre. 
ation, and many other areas and fields too numerous to mention, 
Experts in the areas of finance, layout and equipment, maintep. 
ance and construction will be present. 

Extra features will be the famous Consultation Service, the 
Exhibits that have always created favorable comment, motion 
pictures every afternoon, and seeing Pittsburgh with special visits 
to specific areas, institutions, and centers. 

Headquarters—William Penn Hotel. 

Dates—October 3-7, 1938. 

* « 
BOOK entitled Speedball for Women has been prepared by 
Frances T. Duryea, together with some moving pictures on 
this subject which are available for a rental fee. They may hk 
obtained from the author in Glendale, California. 
: * * 
| fey Preliminary Program of the Seventeenth Annual Meeting 
of the American Congress of Physical Therapy and the Twenty- 
Second Annual Meeting of the American Occupational Therapy 
Association to be held jointly in Chicago, September 7-10, has 
been received. Many interesting sessions are planned. 
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training for 
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The program of the Thirty-Ninth Annual Convention of the 


American Institute of Park Executives, to be held in Milwaukee, 

























September 18-22, has not been completed definitely, but some of 
the publicity foretells an active, enthusiastic gathering. 


“Search for the Good Life” is the theme of the Twenty-Third | 


National Recreation Congress, to be held at Pittsburgh, October 
3-7. 
The Silver Jubilee Safety Congress and Exposition, commen- 


EUIRS UES 


orating a quarter century of accident prevention work, will be | 


held in Chicago, October 10-14. 


“Public Health in the World Tomorrow” has been selected 3 


the central theme of the Sixty-Seventh Annual Meeting of the 
American Public Health Association to be held in Kansas City, 
Missouri, October 27-28. Several leaders of our National Assod- 
ation have been invited to speak at the meetings of the American 
School Health Association, which are being held in conjunction 
with this convention. 

: » * 


DISCUSSION outline on’ the subject of “Know You 


School Principal” has been issued by the National Office of 
Education. The outline was prepared by the Chief of the Amet- 
ican School System Division for the use of study groups inter- 
ested in knowing how a school system operates, and what part the 
principal takes in carrying out the policies and details of admit- | 
istration and supervision under the direction of the superintendent. § 
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HESE interesting articles from recent issues of other publica- 

tions deserve your attention: ; 

May, Journal of Educational Sociology: “The Nurse Examines 
the School Health Program in its Social Setting,” Helen C. Man- 
zer; “Health Education Among Negroes,” Winifred B. Nathan. 

July, Gymnast (Canada): “The Girl I Marry Will Be - 3 
“What I Demand of the Man I Marry |”; “Youth Hostelling.” 

School and Society, May 7: “Physical Educators at Atlanta” ; 
“Community Centers in Great Britain”; August 6: “Shall We 
Have More College Night Clubs?” by Corless Jones. 

Education Digest, March, 1938 (condensed from School Execu- 
tive, February): “I Am Hired and Fired!” F. T. Hawley. 








Function of the Health Teacher 


(Continued from Page 421) 


this fine book will serve to help any interested teacher. 

Since I have so strongly emphasized the importance 
of knowledge in health instruction, I must remind you of 
the psychological principles relating to the use of knowl- 
edge. The first is that “knowledge in and of itself does not 
necessarily influence conduct,” and the second, “knowl- 
edge must serve some drive before it functions in con- 
duct.”” Knowledge must be thought of as a tool used to 
create and develop worth-while living. It is never an end 
in or for itself. But as one tool in the big program of 
health education I present knowledge through the finest 
kind of instruction. May you keep this tool polished and 
sharp so that its work may lead to happier living for all. 


F I have succeeded in diverting your attention to the 

narrow field of health instruction, I will now ask you 
to return your thoughts to the big field of health educa- 
tion. I feel guilty because I have emphasized only the 
instructional aspect of health, but I assure you that I 
appreciate the value of the medical service, and the pro- 
gram of physical education. I in no way undervalue the 
contributions made by administrators, coordinators, guid- 
ance counselors, and others to health education. But my 
assigned topic was “The Classroom Teacher.” Forgive 
me if I adhered too closely to it. 





Boddle Ball 


(Continued from Page 437) 


a game of definite rules, playing area, number of partici- 
pants, etc. The boddle’s sturdy construction, ease in 
manipulation, and inexpensiveness are factors which 
should aid in the development of a new sporting event. 
It certainly seems that it would be better to have sev- 
eral well organized games that would encourage team 
play and competitive activity. 

Experimental games have been conducted with both 
child and adult groups, and boddle ball has already be- 
come the pastime of many. Tried by a class of boys 
between the ages of ten and fourteen, it was thoroughly 
enjoyed. Even the more awkward members of the group 
found it within their power to master the activity with 
a certain degree of accuracy in the hour devoted to the 
experiment. Girls of the same age experienced similar 
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For Athlete’s Foot— 
An Onox mat. 

The fungi die— 
And that is that. 


Simple, isn’t it? 
But that's only HALF the story. 


Fungi will return as quickly as 
you kill them, if there is any- 
thing for them to grow on. 


That's why Athlete’s Foot has 
remained such a vexing 
problem. 


Onox has SOLVED that problem 
by making the skin unsuit- 
able for the growth of fungi. 


Step on an Onox mat and you 
can walk SAFELY over an 
acre of fungi. 


For full details write— 


ONOX 
123 2nd St. 
SAN FRANCISCO 
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“We Prefer— 


McARTHUR 


Super- Gym 
TOWELS” 


e FOR CLEANLINESS 
e FOR A BRISK RUB 


The Favorite with Othletes 
IN UNIVERSITIES, COLLEGES, HIGH SCHOOLS 


School athletes prefer the Super-Gym Towel for its rugged 
construction, and for the brisk athletic rub it affords! 
They also appreciate it’s long life, for it enables the 
school to furnish clean, fresh towels the year around, 
with no fuss nor bother for the athlete. The student 
athlete pays a small towel fee—it costs the school 
nothing. Let us explain more completely the McArthur 
Super-Gym Towel Plan. Write today! 


Free SCHOOL TOWEL PLAN Portfolio 
GEORGE McARTHUR & SONS, BARABOO, WIS. 








Western Rep. E. P. FINNEGAN, 314 Twelfth St., San Francisco, Cal. 








Vacations Are Over 


—the athlete is back on the job, limbering up 
for the fall sports. 


The first games of the season, however, have 
often a painful aftermath, producing— 


Stiff and Bruised Muscles 
Blisters Strains 
Painful Shoulders, etc. 


Apply a good, comfortably hot application of 
Antiphlogistine, to relieve pain, reduce inflam- 
mation and render the muscles more rapidly 
normal and limber. 


ANTIPHLOGISTINE 


Sample to Coaches, Trainers and Athletic Directors 


The Denver Chemical Mfg. Co., 
167 Varick Street, New York 






























results after several attempts at this same activit 

Business men, members of a Y.M.C.A. physical edaad 
tion group, have developed an interesting and vigorous 
activity in adapting the game to use on the handball 
court. Employing handball rules, these men found that 
the boddle used in place of the gloved hand added a 
new twist to the game of handball. Serving, receiyin 
and returning the ball were all accomplished with the 
boddle, and many interesting catches and throws were 
made during the progress of the games the writer had 
the privilege of watching. 

A modification of the game of paddle tennis can jy 
played using the boddle. Serving and play are executed 
with the boddle instead of a paddle. Catching and rp. 
turning the ball give the game an entirely new meaning, 
and, although seemingly slower in action, the skill a. 
tached to accurately placing and receiving the ball More 
than makes up the difference. Using the volleyball pe 
and court adds another interesting phase to the activity, 

A modification of the original game of jai-alai is played 
using two 30- x 12-foot courts, the 12-foot ends facing 
each other, separated by an open area of 30 feet. The 
object of this game is to throw the ball into the oppon- 
ent’s court in such a manner as to prevent its being 
caught by the player in that court. If received, the ball 
is immediately returned, passed back and forth until it 
falls into one of the courts for a score. In serving, the 
server must stand behind his own base line. This means 
the ball must be thrown 60 feet to make a good serve, 
For doubles play the court is of the same length with 
the width doubled. 

Still in its infant stages, another game of higher 
organization is proving its worth as a recreational actiy- 
ity. With from five to seven men to the side, attempts 
are made to score by tossing the ball into hockey nets at 
either end of a large basketball court. The playing area 
consists of a reasonably large basketball court. In the 
center of the court is a circular area where two centers, 
designated for initial reception of the ball from an 
official, stand. After receiving the throw-in, the center 
succeeding in catching the ball tosses it to one of his 
team mates and play begins. In order to score a goal a 
player must throw for it from without a five-yard cir- 
cular area surrounding the goal itself. This area was 
supplied to safeguard the goalie, as the ball thrown at 
the goal from a closer distance might be of danger to 
this player. Out-of-bound plays are thrown in as in the 


game of basketball. Balls passing over the end lines are | 


declared “goal throws,” and are thrown into the field 
of play by the defending goalie of the line in question. 

Penalties are of major and minor classification. Those 
of a minor degree are penalized by awarding the other 
team the ball at the site of the offense. Those of 
major degree are penalized by a free goal throw twelve 


yards from the goal at a line marked for the purpose | 


on the court. Running with the ball more than three 
steps is the limit placed upon “freezing the ball,” and 
failure to abide by this rule results in a minor penalty— 
loss of the ball. Failure to throw for goal from without 


the aforementioned five-yard area is also penalized with a 


the loss of the ball. A time limit of five seconds after tak- 
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ing three steps while carrying the ball has been devised 
to avoid stalling. Failure in this case to obey the rules is 
to lose the ball to the opposing side. A free throw has 
been devised to avoid unnecessary roughness; that is, 
purposely striking a player with the boddle or intention- 
ally striking an opponent’s arm or boddle, in an attempt 
to prevent him from receiving a throw. 

This game, still in its experimental stages, is by no 
means a finished product, but is suggested as the begin- 
ning of a new and profitable acticity for the field of 
recreational activities. No doubt it will undergo many 
changes before it becomes an accepted activity worthy of 
recognition as a competitive game; but if the enjoyment 
reaped by the players is any index of its popularity, it 
should soon take its place among our other games of 
higher organization. 

Recognizing its qualities, many Y.M.C.A.’s, boys’ clubs, 
and intramural departments of private institutions have 
adopted boddle ball with reports in all cases stating 
that the activity has been accepted with much enthusiasm 
by all attempting to play it. 





Intramural Six-Man Football 


(Continued from Page 431) 


used successfully. For defense, the 3-2-1, 4-2, 3-3, or 2-3-1 
are most reliable. 


Financing Intramural Football 


If the intramural program is organized on an educa- 
tionally sound basis as it should be, there is every justi- 
fication for asking the school board to finance the whole 
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Figure 4 











program from the regular school funds. However, in 
many schools funds are so limited that the entire pro- 
gram cannot be financed this way. In this case the 
regular fund should contribute what it can and the 
additional amount needed must come from other sources. 
Often interscholastic football earns enough to carry the 
intramural program. Often business men will provide 
short time jobs for the boys so they can work enough 
to pay for their equipment. This work should be actual 
work and the boys, of course, own the equipment for 
which they work. Benefits of various kinds can be used 
to raise money. 
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Sent on Request 


Complete Line of 
Equipment for all Sports 
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THE P. GOLDSMITH SONS, Inc. 


JOHN AND FINDLAY STS., CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Aud Now! 


A POPULAR - PRICED 
Hydraulic ROWING MACHINE 


by MEDART 


Priced lower than 







the conventional 
Friction-Brake type 


Approximately 66% lower price. Now within the 
reach of every gym. Manufactured and guaranteed 
by “Medart” the oldest manufacturer of Gymnasium 
Apparatus, Basketball Backstops, Telescopic Gym 
Seats, Lockers, Lockerobes, Playground Apparatus, 
and Pool Equipment. 


Write for Complete Details 


FRED MEDART MFG. CO. 


3538 DeKALB ST. ST. LOUIS, MO. 











Six-man football is able to bring the advantages of 
varsity football to hundreds of small schools which had 
no football at all before, and promises to make it pos- 
sible, through the intramural programs of all schools, 
for more thousands of boys to enjoy first-hand the thrills 
of the gridiron. 





Put Dancing in It’s Place 


(Continued from Page 419) 


planning dance classes to meet educational needs we 
must weigh some of the following: 

1. The deficiencies in general physical fitness caused 
by contemporary living and our responsibility in over- 
coming such deficiencies—consideration of strength, pos- 
ture, tension, and coordination. 

2. Possibilities for enriching personality through par- 
ticipation in vibrant, emotionally expansive activity— 
factors of wholesome attitudes, self-expression, and in- 
spiration. 

3. Opportunities for developing an appreciation of the 
arts—broadening of horizons, love for refinements of 
sensory perception, and emotional responses. 

4. Needs for recognizing the strength and physical 
development of students—danger of overdoing young 
adolescents—also a rational understanding of emotional 
drives and life experience. 

5. Importance of avoiding faddishness which may 
grow into intolerance and ultimate cultism among stu- 
dents. 





Educating the Spectator 


(Continued from Page 411) 


appreciation of athletics might be a very desirable and 
profitable substitute. Any or all phases of the so-called 
varsity athletic activities might be included in this course, 
although the course should be flexible enough to include 
activities of local interest as well as those of national 
interest. It would seem that football, basketball, and 
baseball would be phases of any course in the apprecia- 
tion of athletics. In the discussion of the various ath- 
letic activities the students should be acquainted with the 
rules, techniques, strategy, styles of offenses, styles of 
defenses, the advantages of the various offensive and 
defensive styles, as well as with outstanding coaches and 
teams in the respective athletic sports. 


HE plan of offering a course in the appreciation of 
athletics was instituted two years ago at Wittenberg 
College. This course carries two hours of college credit. 
It is required of all students majoring in health and 
physical education, and is elective for all other college 
students. The importance, popularity, and need of such 


a course is evidenced by the fact that there was an in- 
crease of over 600 per cent in the class enrollment the 
second year that the course was offered over the first 
year that the course was offered. This increased enroll- 
ment would seem to indicate that a course in the ap- 
preciation of athletics is not just another requirement, 
but rather a course which meets a definite need in the 








average student’s life. Furthermore, this type of cours 
should be of value to the student after his college Carer Ef 
has terminated. 

That such a course is popular, profitable, and Serves 4 
very worthy purpose in the high school life of student 
is evidenced by the following data which were obtaing 
at the conclusion of a course in the appreciation of ath. 
letics in one of the large high schools in Michigan, This 
course was offered one semester, one hour per week { 
two years, and the following statistics collected each year 
at the conclusion of the course. 

The questionnaire was handed to each student in th 
course with a request that no name be signed to th 
paper, and that no writing be done except the one Word 
which was necessary to answer each question, the ¢b. 
vious reason being to remove the personal element ¢ 
the study. The results of this questionnaire over th 
two-year period are tabulated under each question, 

1. Of what value has this course been to you? 





None 0 O per cent 
Little 23 13+ per cent 
Much 147 86-+ per cent 


2. Knowing what you do about this course, if it were 
offered as an elective, would you elect it? 
Yes 60 89-+- per cent 
No 18 10-++- per cent 
3. In your estimation, is this course valuable to high 
school students? 
Yes 165 97+ per cent 
No 5 2+ per cent 
4. If possible, would you like to continue this cours 
during the coming semester? 
Yes 154 90+ per cent 
No 16 9+ per cent 
5. Has your knowledge and appreciation of athletics 
been increased by your enrollment in this course? 
Yes 161 94+ per cent 
No 9 5+ per cent 
6. If you have answered question No. 3 affirmatively, | 
write one paragraph substantiating your answer. 


HE results of this study, as tabulated above, seem to 

indicate a justification of the values previously stated 
with reference to a course in the appreciation of ath- 
letics. } 

The answers to question 6 were in most cases Very | 
interesting and enlightening. Space does not permit the | 
listing of the answers to this question. However, the | 
opinions of two of the students follow: 

“T think that this course has served a good purpos | 
because it has taught me to understand and appreciate ] 
athletics. Beforehand, I merely went to football gamé ¥ 
because I liked to see them, and because everybody els f 
would go. Now, however, I go because I understand tht ¥ 
game more thoroughly, and appreciate what the boys) 
on the field are doing. Also, I learned not to watch) 
only the man with the ball, because there are ten othe 
men on the team also doing their part.” a 

“This course, I believe, is valuable because it serve = 
a purpose as an introduction to athletics and helps t 4 
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create an interest in athletics in the student body as a 


whole. It helps to make the student who has taken the 
course understand and appreciate true sportsmanship 
and understand the fundamentals of the different branches 
of sports. I also believe it would be more valuable if 
there were more time spent on it.” 

If it is true that individuals like to attend activities 
with which they are familiar, or of which they have an 
understanding, or if it is a fact that one appreciates 
those things which one understands, then it certainly 
becomes the responsibility and even more the obligation 
of athletic administrators of colleges and high schools to 
make a better understanding of athletics possible, for 
both the general public and students. It would seem 
that a better understanding of athletics means a finer 
appreciation of them. 





Gravity Method of Correction 
(Continued from Page 429) 


of this condition among adults, as well as children, of the 
American populace is mute evidence of the failure to find 
a satisfactory solution of a problem which so ominously 
plagues the field of health and physical education. 

Abduction of the scapulae as a posture disorder usually 
results from continuous activities with the arms held in 
front of the body. Most present-day occupational and 
recreational activities require the arms to be constantly 
in front of the body. And the shoulders and arms are 
held forward by a continuous contraction of the pectoralis 
major (both upper and lower halves) pectoralis minor, 
and the serratus. The inevitable result is that these 
muscles, especially the relatively powerful pectoralis 
major, gradually shorten, increase in strength and bulk, 
and develop a tonus all out of proportion to the adductor 
group so that the shoulders are drawn forward and the 
gross abduction of the scapulae becomes a fixed condi- 
tion. At the same time, the antagonists, the rhomboids, 
trapezius, and levator, relax to permit the scapulae to 
move forward in response to the abductor muscles. Con- 
stantly assuming this position means that the rhomboids, 
trapezius, and levator will not only be lengthened but 
will lack the tonus necessary to hold the scapulae in a 
balance between abduction and adduction, or even bet- 
ter, in slight adduction. 

The common method of correction is based on the as- 
sumption that exercises must be devised to improve the 
tonus of the adductors with an accompanying lengthen- 
ing of the abductors. In consequence we have the cus- 
tomary “chests firm,” “necks firm,” “West Point breath- 
ing exercises,” and a host of similar gymnastic move- 
ments, all of which undoubtedly have some value. But 
the whole process is tedious, monotonous, time-consum- 
ing, and too discouraging for the vast majority of indi- 
viduals who seek posture correction and who demand 
reasonably prompt results. And instead of condemning 
the impatience of the public, it is far wiser to adjust 
to it and recognize that the old method is inefficient and 
unsuitable because it fails to place its emphasis at the 
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proper place. These prescribed exercises do tend to give 
tonus to the rhomboids, trapezius, and levator muscles, 
but their stretching influence on the front muscles is so 
slight as to be almost negligible and for that reason it 
becomes a long drawn-out process, since it is the stretch- 
ing of the pectoralis and levator muscles which is of first 
importance. 

The gravity method aims primarily, by a very easy and 
simple process, to place the front muscles on a stretch and 
in so doing to permit the architecture of the shoulder to 
assume its normal and desirable form. This is done by 
applying the force of gravity in such a way that the body 
weight will automatically provide the desired strain. The 
entire procedure is relatively simple and with a few pre- 
cautions is easy to administer. 

First, measure the distance between the mesial borders 
of the subject’s scapulae in complete adduction. Cut a 
wooden block, or other hard substance, which is three 
inches wide, to a length of one-half inch more than the 
distance measured between the inner borders of the 
scapulae. The thickness will depend upon the size of the 
subject and the severity of the “round-shoulder” condi- 
tion. The usual thickness is indicated by the following 
table. 


PUMMIBA Ns es Orie ota teats ais len Sraieanelsisie eh seiaas 2 Inches 
senior high school age ....... 0.2... 134 Inches 
Junior high school age ............... 1% Inches 
Below junior high school age ......... 1% Inches 


(It must be remembered that for a very severe condi- 
tion the block should be thinner than usually prescribed 
and for the milder cases it may be found beneficial to 
have the block thicker than is normally recommended.) 

The block is placed flat on the floor. The subject lies 
flat upon the block with arms slightly bent and extended 
and palms forward, in a position such that the mesial 
borders of the scapulae rest on the block. In this position 
the block should not overlap the edges of the scapulae 
more than about one-quarter of an inch. With the head 
resting on the floor the mesial borders of the scapulae 
are now the resting points and the weight of the shoulders 
and arms is permitted to exert a stretching force on the 
front muscles. The subject should feel a decided pull on 
the pectoralis major with a noticeable pull on the gen- 
eral chest area. In the first attempt, if the block fits 
properly, the subject will not likely remain in position 
for more than a few minutes because of a soreness which 
will develop in the pectoral region. And three or four 
minutes is sufficient for the first trial, the time being in- 
creased as desired until the period reaches about ten 
minutes. 

If no pull is felt on the pectorals it means that the 
block is either too long or too thin. It must be remem- 
bered that when lying on the block the ends of the block 
should project only about one-fourth of an inch onto 
the mesial borders of the scapulae. And in determining 
the suitable thickness of the block, the milder the “round- 
shoulder” condition the thicker the block must be to 
cause a pull or stretching of the front muscles. Obviously, 
in severe cases, even a relatively thin block will cause 
considerable pull on the chest. The edges of the block 
should be rounded slightly to prevent cutting into the 








subject’s back but the ends should be square and 
rounded or bevelled. As the ‘“round-shoulder” oul 
tion improves, the block necessarily needs to be thicke 
Cutting a new block is most satisfactory but Wrapping 
firm material around the original block or attaching vlna 
to the bottom surface of the block will serve the Dur. 
pose. At all times, however, the ends of the block should 
be squared. In some cases it is necessary to cut the block 
shorter as the subject’s condition improves. 

Experience has demonstrated that the best time for the 
“exercise” is immediately upon rising in the Morning 
More than ten minutes at a time is not advisable and 
probably unnecessary. 

It will be noticed that as the scapulae begin to assump 
their proper position flat against the dorsal surface of th 
chest wall, the clavicles will become approximately hor. 
zontal, the chest will widen, and the shoulders appear 
broader. The architecture of the entire shoulder region, 
which has slouched with the round-shoulder condition, js 
being adjusted to normal lines with the realignment of the 
scapulae. 

Obviously, supplementary exercises to improve the 
tonus of the rhomboids, trapezius, and levator should a 
least be somewhat beneficial in expediting the final te. 
sult, but supplementary exercises do not appear to be 
essential. Experience with a vast number of cases has 
demonstrated that highly satisfactory results are ob- 
tained by the gravity method without the supplementary 
exercises. And probably therein lies the real virtue of the 
method. 

While the gravity method has been devised to deal 
primarily with the “round-shoulder” condition, it has F 
been decidedly beneficial in cases of kyphosis and of some 
benefit in lordosis cases, although in the latter instance 
improvement appeared to be the result of a compensatory 
adjustment between the thoracic and lumbar curvatures, 

The chief merit of the gravity method lies in the 
fact that it is simple, requires a minimum of time and [ 
effort, and yet yields a maximum of effectiveness. 








Play Streets 
(Continued from Page 435) 


Program 
1—5 P.M. Children’s games, tournaments, contests. (A special | 
event may be included such as kite flying contests). Prizes and | 
awards. i 
8—8:15 P.M. Costume Parade. (Children parade in costumes § 
which they have made in connection with some projects, or it i 
the craft department). 3 
8:20—9:20 P.M. Entertainment (specially prepared by the 4 
dramatic department on the block). Sometimes professional et- 
tertainment is used. 
9:20—11:00 P.M. Folk and social dancing. 





Fine. haat 


Changes , 

Systems as such are the refuge of the unintelligent . 
Much has been learned from the crime prevention expeti | 
ment as it was conducted on those twelve Harlem streets | 
in 1934, but there has been a constant changing and in > 
proving upon the play street program and administration | 
during these last two years. For one thing the progral © 
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has expanded both in its work content and in the numbers 
of streets. 

The drawing on page 434 of East 13th Street shows 
new games and also the provision for hopscotch under 
shower heads. This drawing shows a play street on which 
efficiency in planning has made possible the largest as- 
sortment of games in the smallest area. 


Conclusion 


After having visited and observed the work of these 
play streets I most certainly advocate their continuance 
as part of any city’s program. The activities taught pro- 
vide for the needs of individuals who are cooped up in 
small quarters. The socializing influence of this work is 
far reaching and cannot, or rather should not, be over- 
looked by any great city of the country. 





Accidents and the National Health 
(Continued from Page 415) 


last decade. The increase in 1937 was due almost entirely 
to the great floods that swept the middle west. As might 
be expected, drowning accidents reach their peak during 
the upper school age period. 

Physical educators have always had some interest in 
water safety. This is perhaps largely due to the work of 
the American Red Cross and other national agencies. 
Millions of young people have been taught to swim and 
use water craft in safety. Yet there is much that can 
be done to provide better and safer swimming facilities 
in our towns and cities. Moreover, provisions should be 
made in all schools to see that water safety instruction 
be given each year just before the swimming season opens, 
even though the schools may have no pools available. A 
few good safety lessons in May and June may prevent 
some of the water tragedies during the summer vacation. 

In the average school building, 35 per cent of the acci- 
dents occur in the gymnasium according to the National 
Safety Council studies. Corridors and stairs were respon- 
sible for 20 per cent, shops for 14, classrooms for 13. 

This is of immediate concern to physical educators, 
for more than half of the accidents in schools occur in 
physical education activities. 

Much has been said in the past few years about gym- 
nasium accidents. Lloyd found that many accidents are 
due to faulty equipment controls. In Safety in Physical 
Education in Secondary Schools, he reported “44 per cent 
of the accidents were due to being struck by play equip- 
ment, 28 per cent to collision, 15 per cent to slippery 
floor surfaces.”* Most of these conditions are to a certain 
degree within our control. Proper precautions and super- 
vision in the use of the gymnasium, the locker-room, and 
shower baths will tend to keep such accidents at a mini- 
mum. But we will never reach the millenium of no acci- 
dents in physical education, from the very nature of the 
activities which make up our programs. 

The program which the physical education department 
prepares for school building safety will obviously cover 


all possible hazards of poor lighting, tripping on stairs, 


— Frank Lloyd, Safety in Physical Education in Secondary Schools, 
(National Conservation Bureau). 
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fires, faulty equipment, and pushing and crowding. In 
the well regulated school, where there is good supervision, 
one will find few accidents. 

From the very nature of sports and recreational ac- 
tivities we will always find accidents. If we take away the 
thrill of adventure in sports, we take away the zest of 
life. Yet the studies conducted by Lloyd,‘ Eastwood,° 
Saunders,’ and others have tended to show us that a large 
percentage of the common accidents in athletics is 
wholly unnecessary. Lloyd found that ‘more than 17,000 
high school athletic accidents caused a loss of time of 
70,000 days.” Surely, this is something to be reckoned 
with. 

It is not within the scope of this talk to give sugges- 
tions as to how athletic accidents can be prevented. That 
is a whole conference in itself. As I observe the work 
of coaches and physical educators in recent years, there 
has been a striking improvement in the attitude of 
coaches toward the safety of players over the attitude one 
or two decades ago. 

We have gone a long way in the last two decades. 
Coaching has been very much improved upon, players 
are better protected, playing fields, gymnasium floors, 
and swimming pools are of safer construction. The rules 
have been improved and officiating has developed a pro- 
fessional spirit. Yet there is much that can be done to 
improve the safety of boys and girls in sports today. 
There are still altogether too many stupid accidents 
caused by conditions entirely within our control. 

There are many other phases of safety that should 
be included in our school program. I can take time to list 
only a few things here. We should give some instruc- 
tion in camping and recreational safety in upper grades 
and high schools. Somewhere along the line we should 
include some firearms safety. Safe bicycling, too, should 
be stressed because bicycle accidents have been steadily 
increasing. We should provide greater safety in school 
shops, in laboratories, and in bus transportation. We 
should find some way in which our players can be in- 
sured to take care of serious injuries. 

For health and safety are basic in the school curricu- 
lum. Disease and accidents eat deeply into the fibre of 





7 Frank Lloyd: op. cit. 

8 Floyd Eastwood, Safety in College Athletics, (New York Uni- 
versity ). 

9J. Edward Saunders, Safety 
(Naticnal Conservation Bureau). 
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our civilization. The sad part of the accident Situation 
is that of the huge total of ten million accidents, at least 
50 per cent were entirely preventable. Preventable 
through education and supervision, through Proper train. 
ing removing handicaps. This does not mean just a prog. 
ram of traffic safety alone, but well balanced all-round 
safety activities. And the job of developing this program 
lies in the hands of health and physical educators. 





National Physical Education Service 
(Continued from Page 428) 

Society of State Directors of Physical and Health Egy. 
cation as secretary. 

Services to the National Congress of Parents ang 
Teachers. 

During the year about forty-five states were served 
through either the consultation and correspondence py. 
reau or through field visits. Each year field visits are 
made to about twenty-five states. On the average about 
one or two weeks are spent with twenty of the state di. 
rectors. Each year some forty cities are visited and helped, 
About sixty colleges and universities are visited and 
helped. For the coming year there is much to be done in 
carrying on the continuation work but in the area of 
promotion we are working on the following: 

1. Legislation for the first time in four states. 

2. State directors for the first time in eleven states. 

3. State directors reappointed in three states formerly 
having directors. 





Coordination of Recreation Agencies 
(Continued from Page 405) 
lack of coordination and tends to correct them by focus- 
ing study and public attention upon them. 


Coordination of Public and Private Agencies 


The coordination of private group work agencies with 
each other and with public departments is also important. 
Coordination between the private agencies themselves 
is difficult to bring about, principally because they are 
always more or less in competition with each other for 
public attention and for funds. Their survival seems 


to require that they preserve their individuality and in- | 


tegrity and that they struggle for their share of public 
attention. Their efforts at self-preservation tend toward 


disintegration rather than unity; nevertheless, they have F 
been forced by public pressure and by the stern necessity | 


of the situation to come together and to merge their éf- 
forts to some degree in a coordinated program. 

Two means are in general use to bring about the co 
ordination of these agencies: one, through councils of 
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social agencies; and the other through coordinating coun- 
cils. The former are composed of designated lay and 
professional representatives of the social work agencies 
in the community, including public as well as private 
agencies. The representatives of the various agencies are 
usually the chief executives and board members. The 
primary function of the councils of social agencies is 
social planning, but this includes an effort to eliminate 
duplication of services and to coordinate the work of all 
the agencies concerned. 

The coordinating councils are a more recent movement. 
Their field of operation is usually the neighborhood. Each 
council consists of interested lay citizens and professional 
workers representing schools, private and public recrea- 
tion agencies, and law enforcement agencies. The several 
neighborhood councils in a city are guided by a central 
executive board. Over three hundred cities in America 
during the past ten years have set up coordinating coun- 
cils, but there is little standardization among them. Their 
function, as the name implies, is wholly one of coordina- 
tion and they diligently avoid the assumption of respon- 
sibility for conducting recreation programs. They were 
formed primarily to coordinate neighborhood effort in 
an attack upon juvenile delinquency; but being con- 
structively minded, they concern themselves largely with 
educational and recreational programs and endeavor to 
enlist extensive community support for all such programs 
under established agencies whether public or private. 


Coordination on Various Levels 


A study of the efforts of American communities to 
bring about coordination of social work indicates that 
it is erroneous to assume that effective coordination can 
be brought about only by relating the agencies at the 
top. It is not sufficient that two or more policy-making 
bodies agree on a coordinated plan of operation. To make 
such a plan effective it is necessary to bring about co- 
ordination on various levels of administration. For ex- 
ample, agreement on the part of the superintendent of 
schools and the superintendent of recreation concerning 
certain procedures will not be wholly effective unless the 
principal of the neighborhood school and the director of 
the neighborhood recreation center also understand each 
other and desire wholeheartedly to coordinate their work. 
Recognition of this principle will make it plain why 
neighborhood councils are an important factor in bring- 
ing about coordination in the field. They bring together 
the working units of several agencies on the “front line” 
and join them in a common task. 


Coordination Dependent on Good Will 


The form of coordinated organization does not in 
itself insure coordination. The personal equation enters 
in vitally. Without mutual good will and understanding 
any coordinating plan will fail. Harmonious official rela- 
tions tend to be cultivated by acquaintanceship and joint 
effort. Any plan of coordination which serves to bring 
together the representatives of agencies on various levels 
for the consideration of tasks of mutual interest can be 
effective if it cultivates good will between the representa- 
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tives and disseminates information among them of what 
each is doing and can do toward the common objective. 


Sharing the Problem With the Whole Community 


The problem of coordination is not one for executives 
and professional workers alone but concerns as well the 
whole community. Indeed it may be questioned whether 
professional social workers are not conditioned adversely 
in respect to their ability to coordinate. Their first con- 
cern is to defend their own work. They are too close to 
one aspect of the social problem to have a balanced per- 
spective of the whole scene. The layman generally views 
the situation from a broader angle. His advice in the for- 
mulation of plans and his support of a coordinated pro- 
gram are essential. After all the problem is his. The cit- 
izen has the most at stake. In a democracy he should 
participate in making the work of the social agencies 
effective. The more lay citizens are included in the co- 
ordinating process the more effective will be the results. 
It would seem, therefore, that coordinating plans which 
enlist widespread participation upon the part of laymen 
and professional workers together will bear promise of 
most success. 





Recreational Sports for Women 
(Continued from Page 432) 


leader of sports and athletics for women and girls. 

In our efforts to encourage mass participation and to 
discourage specialization and overemphasis, we have often 
failed to take into consideration the needs and desires of 
all women and girls. Our mass participation programs in 
the schools, with their healthful emphasis on intramural 
and playday activities, have markedly increased the num- 
bers of girls participating, but the more highly skilled 
girl and her desire for challenging competition has been 
neglected. Mass participation is a commendable goal and 
should continue to be a goal of sports programs, but 
skilled performance is likewise a goal and should not be 
overlooked. Is it of more value to pry a girl loose from 
a bridge table to join a partner in the gymnasium and 
throw a tenniquoit back and forth for the glory (and 
points) of dear Alpha Beta than it is to provide a skilled 
tennis player with some interesting competition, even if 
it comes from another school? We need to consider both 
groups. 

For the greater percentage of girls in school the in- 
tramural and playday programs will continue to meet the 
need, particularly in the high school. It is doubtful if it is 
desirable to attempt any standardization of intramural 
programs on a state-wide basis. Facilities, equipment, en- 
rollments, and types of students vary widely in a state 
unit. A program which will meet the needs of a rural high 
school of two hundred students who are all transported 
by bus will be inadequate for an urban high school of 
two thousand. Each director should be encouraged to 
develop the program which is most desirable in her 
specific situation. 

Playday programs on a state-wide basis may be a more 
feasible and desirable project. In planning for such pro- 





grams, many factors must be considered, such as dig 
and cost of transportation, types of facilities anq equi 
ment available, numbers of girls participating, and actiy. 
ities which are feasible. District and regional Playdays are 
undoubtedly more practical than a state playday and will 
bring more girls into the program. The number of State 
regions or divisions will depend on the density of popula. 
tion and distance to be traveled. A state playday com, 
mittee may be selected to district the state, draw up 
suggested programs, choose a week or month which is 
designated as Playday Week or Month, contact the jp. 
dividual schools and help them organize their Programs, 
Such a plan should be helpful in promoting interest. 
Interschool competitive activities have been frowne 
on for girls and yet seem to have a place in our progran 
if properly controlled. This program will undoubtedly 
appeal to the more highly skilled girl, giving her a req 
challenge. While opposing athletic leagues for girls, long 
distance travel, men coaches and officials, unsuitable 
playing costumes and conditions, paid admissions, unde. 
sirable publicity, and other attendant evils, we may stil 
sponsor some competitive activities between schools. For 
example, a softball team, a volleyball team, and some 
tennis players from one school might compete with sim. 
ilar groups from another, the games to be followed bya 
brief social gathering. In places where this plan has been 
tried there has been increased friendliness and under. 
standing between schools as well as satisfaction in more 
challenging competition. State policies should be set wp 
before such a program is encouraged on a state-wide basis 
in order that the old evils of interschool athletic compe- 
tition will not recur. This program demands careful 
thought, cautious experimentation, and wise leadership, 
Promotion of sports clubs within schools which occa 
sionally join with similar groups from other schools for 
special programs will foster interest and participation in 
recreational sports. Through the medium of clubs some 
activities such as skiing, skating, bowling, riding, hiking, 
and bicycling can be taught. In many schools these are 
impractical in the regular physical education program, 
and instruction is an essential in some of these activities. 
Interesting club programs encourage girls to join, and 
when such groups reach out and join with groups else 
where with similar interests, the program is bound to 
flourish. For example, several skiing clubs in the same f 
area may join in sponsoring a cross country ski trip ot 
ski meet. Riding clubs may join in a community ride or 
hiking clubs in a community hike. Bicycling, skating, 
and swimming clubs have similar opportunities. The club 
program may easily be an activity which can be promoted 
on a state-wide basis. A state group or committee could 
formulate suggestions for organizing and conducting club 
programs and popularizing them throughout the state. 
Promotion of recreational sports for girls and women 
not in school becomes the responsibility of recreation de 
partments, adult education leaders, churches, clubs, farm 
bureaus, industrial or commercial organizations, and sift 
ilar groups. Club programs and competitive leagues are i" 
the most feasible and popular activities for this group. § 
Such activities should be regulated according to stand 9 
ards for girls and women and thus kept sane and whole 
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some. It might be desirable to organize a state policies 
committee composed of representatives of these organiza- 
tions to formulate standards for competition. If they can 
be led to keep their own program wholesome, the result 
will be more satisfactory than it would be if other persons 
came in and told them how to organize and direct it. 

These few ideas on the promotion of recreational sports 
for women are neither new nor startling. If they promote 
a little thought on the problem they may be considered 
worth while. 





Functions of the School Nurse 

(Continued from Page 417) 
and their home situations—not only to the new special- 
ists in the schools, the vocational and educational guid- 
ance workers, the teachers of special education, etc., but 
most important of all to the classroom teachers. Develop- 
ments in mental hygiene have improved her methods of 
handling children and of handling their problems, and 
send her more directly to the parent for things outside 
the child’s own control. 

Developments in family case work and in methods of 
giving relief relieve her of some of the burden of material 
and medical relief which used to be forced on her, but 
these same developments require her to increase the time 
and attention given to community and agency contacts. 

Demands upon her are modified by environmental 
changes, by operation of Social Security provisions, by 
the more effective functioning of public health programs 
in the pre-birth and preschool periods of her pupils’ lives. 

But usually a change which relieves her of an old re- 
sponsibility brings her a new one. As teachers and par- 
ents become better informed about certain things affect- 
ing the health of children, new information along other 
lines develops so rapidly that there is still more for the 
nurse to try to teach them than before. As children come 
to school cleaner and cleaner, the standard of what we 
accept as clean is raised even more rapidly. As fewer 
children are sent to school with communicable diseases, 
the emotional reaction on the part of teachers, parents, 
and even the other pupils against those who do is appar- 
ently just that much stronger. As pupils with the more 
serious defects are vanishing from the school picture, an 
increased emphasis is given to an even larger number of 
less serious ones. As advances in medical science offer 
new and better possibilities for treatment, the nurse’s 
difficulty in getting the treatment is increased, for the 
time and expense involved increases proportionately. 


LL these trends indicate that the nurse needs an ever 
better scientific background, more education and 
experience in social work and in education, as well as an 
even broader understanding of health problems. So, just 
as the initial responsibility of the administrator is to pro- 
vide nursing service, his ultimate one is to build up such 
administrative procedures as may be necessary to insure 
the selection of nurses of this type, and perhaps more 
essential still, since the one thing certain about her work 
is that this process of change in methods will continue, 
is his provision for the nurse’s continuous growth and de- 
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velopment while in service. Besides such details as en- 
couraging salary schedules, and flexibility of program to 
allow participation in professional activities, it implies 
provision of good and adequate nursing supervision. In 
the minds of many, there is confusion regarding this and 
a mistaken idea that provision of a good director for the 
nurse’s program obviates the necessity for nursing super- 
vision. 

Both are essential. The director of the health service 
determines the “what” and “when” of the nurse’s ac- 
tivities; the nursing supervisor assists the nurse in im- 
proving the “how” of her work, which our review of the 
situation has aimed to show is the crucial administrative 
problem in relation to the work of the nurse in the school. 





Survey of Tennis Tests 
(Continued from Page 433) 


Additional information on tennis testing may be found 
in the following books and articles which are arranged 
in order of chronological appearance: 

2. Lou Anderson, Tennis for Women (A. S. Barnes 
and Co.) Chapter XVI. 

Standardized equipment and written directions for 
procedure are given for a tennis star, but no statistics 
nor norms are available. The suggestions for tennis 
testing are: service for accuracy to each court, also serv- 
ice to the right and left sides of a target which is thirty- 
nine feet away. Forehand and backhand drives are 
taken from the middle of the baseline to designated 
three-foot areas on the opposite side of the net. (Indoors 
the same drives may be taken at similar squares drawn 
on the wall.) The volley and overhead smash are aimed 
at designated two-foot squares on the court. 

3. Elizabeth Beall, “Essential Qualities in Certain 
Aspects of Physical Education with Ways of Measuring 
and Developing the Same,’ American Physical Educa- 
tion Review {(August-December, 1928), pp. 390-397, 
454-463, 516-520, 646-648. 

A number of physical and mental attributes neces- 
sary to success in tennis are listed in this article. These 
qualities were chosen after a review of pertinent tennis 
literature. Besides this list of qualities, the forehand 
and backhand drives are tested by counting the number 
of successful trials sent into that area bounded by the 
service, base, and inner side line. Successful serves in 
each court are recorded. It is interesting to note that 
an attempt to measure arm and foot speed is included in 
this test. Agility and speed of arm is determined by 
using a fencing foil and piercing holes in a target, time 
and accuracy being considered; agility and speed of 
foot is measured by running time on a twenty-five yard 
dash. The number who took this test and their median 
scores are given, but since the test is an attempt to 
measure all qualities which make for playing success 
in tennis (for example, eyesight, blood pressure, etc. are 
included), the entire test is not applicable to the prob- 
lems confronting the average tennis instructor. The 


tests which pertain directly to tennis coordinations, how- 
ever, may be useful. 








4. H. D. Edgren, “Tennis Technique,” Joury, 
HEALTH AND PHysICAL EDUCATION (May 1934) 
at. 

In addition to practice suggestions and drill stunts 
for the beginner, the average player, and the advance 
player, Edgren includes a test to determine Progress jn 
tennis. The test consists of an accuracy serving test toa 
given area on a wall chart, a speed test, body Position 
and ground stroke test (forehand and backhand Crives 
against a wall), and the volley. In the speed test the 
number of times a ball can be hit against a’ wall in 
fifteen seconds is recorded; the volley test is simila 
using a volley rather than a ground stroke. Pethars 
Edgren’s test may furnish suggestions, but there is yy 
proof that it determines tennis ability or progress, 

5. Miriam M. Wagner, “An Objective Method af 
Grading Tennis Beginners,” JOURNAL OF HEALTH 4yp 
PuysIcaL EpucaTIon (March 1935) pp. 24-25. 

This method includes an achievement test which counts 
two-thirds of a final grade and a short written test which 
counts one-third. The skills tested are forehand anj 
backhand drives (stationary and with footwork), an 
service to each court. The same tests are used through. 
out the period of instruction preceding this final test. The 
knowledge test is multiple-choice in type and includes 
simple rules, court position, and tactics. In interpreting 
the scores in terms of grades, however, levels of improve f 
ment are not taken into account; for this reason, a 
individual with a high original grade has less chance 
of being equally rewarded for improvement than a poor 
player. 

6. Helen Irene Driver, Tennis for Teachers (W. B. 
Saunders Co. 1936) Chapter XX. 

Definite suggestions for progressive practice tests to 
be given during a semester are indicated for different 
levels of ability—the beginner, intermediate, and at- 
vanced. These are to be administered by the students 
themselves. As a device for stimulating interest, sta F 
tionary and rally tests on backboards are suggested. 
Also, a tennis test of form and playing ability and sug 
gested simplified tests for children are included. The f 
test of playing form and ability includes the forehand f 
and backhand drives for accuracy, and the serve. Nof 
discussion of the number who have taken this test nor 
their median scores is given. It is suggested that the} 
teacher establish her own norms and distribution tables; 7 
however, estimates for beginners, intermediates, and at- 
vanced class averages are given. ; 





L Op 
Pp. 30. & 





T is of particular interest to note that there are two : 

mechanical ball-throwing devices on the market. The 7 
Tennis Robot, (manufactured by Tennis Machines Inc § 
of St. Louis), automatically hurls the balls to a given 
area for the forehand or backhand return. The machine 7 
is operated electrically and can be set to propel lok 
and volleys as well as drives with varying degrees of 
speed. The robot may be loaded with sixty balls; om) 
is thrown every four and a half seconds which is approx: © 
mately the forth and back flight of a tennis ball. Stil) 
another tennis robot is called the Tenn-o-matic. It, t0, 
is a mechanical device that serves the ball at differen! 
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angles and speeds; stretched across the court is a large 
charted canvas to different areas of which the player 
may return the ball sent him by the robot. 

A tennis robot has many advantages; needless to say, 
it is much more reliable in placing a ball than a person 
can be. Heretofore in giving a test, we have been forced 
to allow a student to toss his own ball for a forehand 
or backhand drive, or have another player hit the ball 
for the student to return. Since neither of these is very 
consistent, in a test where the ability to return a ball 
on the court is desired, it is evident that a tennis robot 
would be an advantage. However, since a robot is not 
needed in a service test or in tests of rallying ability 
against a backboard, there is no reason why consistent 
tests cannot be devised in these skills. 


(Note: A discussion of the qualities of a good test has been 
omitted purposely, taking it for granted that such knowledge is 
a part of every teacher’s equipment.) 


Personality through Athletics 
(Continued from Page 410) 


want to abet and encourage the vain effort to regain 
youth by acting like an adolescent. 





HETHER the guidance problem concerns health, 

interest, social adjustment, ego drive, masculine 
protest, heterosexual attraction, or the acceptance of 
age, or any of the many other problems we have not 
discussed, the teacher’s most valuable contribution is 
not his subject but himself. Your worth as a guide does 
not depend upon your age, sex, color, nor I must confess, 
does it depend very much upon your years of schooling 
and your degrees. It may not be correlated with the 
amount of experience, for years of bad practice may have 
made bad habits of work feel perfectly correct. The right 
kind of education, which would give an understanding 
of human personality including your own special prob- 
lems, would have been helpful, but the chances are that 
your colleges gave you nothing of the sort. The right kind 
of experience in dealing with personality problems under 
the careful and competent supervision of an expert 
psychologist or psychiatrist might have been extremely 
valuable, and might have given you techniques to im- 
plement your undoubtedly good intentions. Some of you 
can still get such practice under supervision in connection 
with other staff members or local clinics, and I cannot too 
strongly urge that you do so. 

For the rest, I have only one more counsel. Often the 
best way to improve the contribution of the teacher is to 
raise the teacher’s own level of satisfaction in living. 
Some teachers are so unselfishly devoted to their work 
that they lose out a little bit as persons. That is penny 
wise, pound foolish. Let me advise that you get out and 
have enough fun on your own. Keep up your own sense 
of zest.aud adventure. Build up warm personal relation- 
ships with other human beings. Enlarge your opportunity 
for professional and personal freedom, eliminating the 
petty annoyances of the job. Take time to read what you 
want to read, to enjoy some forms of art, and to asso- 
ciate with the springtime. The river of personality guid- 
ance cannot flow higher than its source. 
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Physical and Health Education. Helen N. Smith and Helen L. 
Coops. (New York: American Book Company, 1938) 323 
pages, $2.25. 

This book on principles and procedures in the field of physical 
and health education is especially planned to relate this field to 
the general field of education, and to provide the classroom 
teacher, administrator, and student with a sound basis for the 
administration of this program. Health service, health instruction, 
and healthful school living are emphasized, and much practical 
material for the teacher and administrator is included. The chap- 
ters on source materials and reference readings would repay 
careful reading by all who are interested in keeping up with the 
literature in this field. 


Health Section Report. World Federation of Education Associa- 

tions. (New York: Health Section Secretariat, 1938) 242 pages. 

“Cooperation multiplies individual effectiveness.” This is the 
statement in the dedication of this report, published with the aid 
of the W. K. Kellogg Foundation. In August, 1937, in Tokyo, 
Japan, the Health Section meeting of the World Federation of 
Education Associations was successful in getting sixty-nine nations 
to contribute to this field material on the recognized part the 
school can play in health promotion. Through the exchange of 
child health information it is felt that a better understanding 
between nations may be fostered. The reports consist of “what we 
are doing” in rural communities; general principles, objectives 
and administration; and specific aspects of the school health 
program in the various countries of the world. 


Teaching Procedures in Health Education. Howard L. Conrad 
and Joseph F. Meister. (Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
1938), 160 pages, $1.75. 

Much has been written for the academic field on “learning 
by doing,” as in the field of health education for elementary 
grades. The secondary field has been neglected. Conrad and Meister 
apply the “learning by doing’ technique to the secondary school. 
Illustrative lessons, assignments, problems for discussion, and ref- 
erences for each unit have been included in an attempt to present 
“a real teaching aid!” 


First Things First. Agnes Boysen. (Chicago: Associated Authors, 

1938), 185 pages, $2.00 (plus postage). 

With the present emphasis attached to character education, 
and rightfully so, a practical plan including methods, principles, 
and philosophy is presented for teachers, parents, and all others 
interested in guiding children to become more useful and happier 
individuals. A quarterly manual of “character checking charts” 
for year-round use is also included. 


A Textbook of Bacteriology. Thurman B. Rice. (2nd ed., re- 
vised; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 1938), 563 
pages, $5.00. 

A text for the student and practicing physician. It is of such a 
size that the student can master it in a semester course. It is 
practical for the physician in review, and summarizes the recent 
findings in the bacteriological field. Several new subjects are in- 
cluded in this edition which were not in the earlier edition. 


Swimming and Diving. Prepared by the American Red Cross. 
(Philadelphia: P. Blakiston’s Son and Company, Inc., 1938), 
271 pages. 

“Swimming and Diving is launched . . . in the hope and the 
belief that it will, by its content, make the learning process 
simpler and easier and that it will make of swimming a far hap- 
pier, and above all, a much safer. sport than it has been in the 









past,” is Enlow’s statement of the purpose of the manual. ]t 
a wealth of material in pictures and prose that will he 
useful to all swimming and water safety people. 


be foung 





Principles of Physical Education. Jesse Feiring Williams 
ed.; Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Company, 
$3.00. 

The second revision of one of the basic texts in physical edu. 
cation has broadened to include newer viewpoints Non-existen 
when the original text appeared. The basic principles haye not 
been altered with the additional years of use, though Significant 
changes have been made in almost every chapter in the revisi 
and rewriting to bring the text up-to-date. — 


(3rd 
1938), 453 Pages, | 











Movement and Thought. R. E. Roper. (London, England: 
Blackie and Son, Ltd., 1938), 162 pages, 5s net ($1.25), 
“All human activities ultimately depend on nerves for their. 

completion. These activities, and the nerves concerned with t 

may be grouped in four main classes—living, moving, making, 

and thinking . . .” is the thesis upon which Roper discourses, With | 
this approach being followed quite completely, he has shown th | 
place of physical education in its relation to general education. 
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